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| The Week. - 


R. NORVIN GREEN, the President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, has written a letter to Mr. Clarkson N. Potter 











| 


intended to defend the Company from the imputation of breach of 


confidence or partiality involved in the allegation that the political 
telegrams of the canvass of 1876 were handed over to the Senate 
Committee by the late Mr. Orton, who was an ardent Republi- 
can. What Dr. Green says is that they were handed over to the 
Senate Committee by the Executive Committee, but with the un- 
derstanding that the House Committee was to have access to them 
whenever they pleased, an arrangement with which both parties 
expressed themselves satisfied, and which was intended to save the 
immense labor of copying them. Mr. Clarence Cary, the law- 
yer of the company, makes the same explanation on another 
page. This puts Mr. Orton’s course in a better light, but it 
does not essentially change the situation. The House Commit- 
tee made no attempt to examine them, we presume because 
both parties had come to an agreement not to look further into 
the doings during the canvass, which Mr. Orton told Mr. Hewitt 
would be found discreditable to both sides. This agreement im- 
posed on Senator Morton the obligation to return the telegrams 
intact; instead of which they lay in the committee-room, where 
they were inspected and sorted by Bullock, the clerk, now Consul 
at Cologne, Brady, the Assistant Postmaster-General, both Indiana 
henchmen, and other workers, until the Democratic telegrams 
finally reached the Tribune. The transaction from first to last has 
been worthy of a band of faro-bankers quarrelling over a division 
of their gains, but the nature of the discoveries mad* about Til- 
den’s followers is such that the public is not disposed to trouble 
itself about the modus operandi. 





We have discussed elsewhere the investigation of the cipher 
telegrams conducted by the House Committee in this city. The 
New York Times gives the following deplorable account of Mr. Til- 
den’s personal appearance in the committee-room : 

‘It was a pitiable spectacle to look at this infirm old man, his 
expressionless countenance seamed all over with physical decay, 
his thin, grey hairs straying confusedly in all directions over his 
poll, his feeble body sunken into a heap, and his transparent hands 
shaking violently with palsy, mumbling denials which few unpreju- 
diced listeners doubted were untrue, so utterly inconsistent were 
they with the ordinary circumstances of every-day life. Every few 
moments—often in the middle of a sentence—he would stop for 
breath, and would then go on without inflection or indication of 
any kind that any other faculty of his mind than his memory was in 


play.” 

What is most interesting in this is the fact of the memory continu- 
ing to work after the other faculties had been impaired. Usually, 
indeed almost invariably, the memory is the first to go, and what 
is most painful in the condition of these rascally old dotards is that 
they remember little or nothing unless stirred up with a cudgel. 
Another curious feature in Mr. Tilden’s condition as here described 
is that such a helpless old fellow should be a powerful and inde- 
fatigable railroad wrecker and speculator and intriguer, and be 
actively engaged even now in all manner of wickedness. How does 
he manage to be such an energetic evil-doer, as the Times often as- 
sures us that he is, with “his feeble body sunk into a heap” and 
“his hands shaking violently with the palsy”? Here is a question 
for the neurologists. 





Henry Ward Beecher also “ took a whack at him” in his sermon 
on Sunday, calling him “an old crafty paralytic.” The sermon was 
highly pessimistic, relating to the general decay 6f morality, which 
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the preacher described as ‘the danger that the foundations of our 
society and polity may crumble away and let us down into the 
depths of ruin,” which is certainly an awful prospect. Mr. Beecher 
takes a far more serious view of bulldozing than of cheating in the 
count, and sneers bitterly at those who are not troubled about elee- 
tion terrorism but are troubled about the Returning Board trickery, 
using, he says sareastically, ‘the conscience of arithmetic,” which 
he evidently thinks a mean thing. The sermon calls for two 
observations: one is that Mr. Tilden is in a position of which Mr. 
Beecher has had painful experience—that of a man who has little 
but his naked assertion to oppose to powerful circumstantial and 
documentary evidence of guilt, and therefore deserves at his hands, 
at least, exemption from vituperative moralizing. The other is that 
bulldozing and other forms of violence are not characteristics of our 
age or nation. They are the sins of small districts in a low stage of 
civilization, and are sure to pass away before long, because popu- 
lation, industry, trade, and wealth kill them. Returning- Board 
trickery, or, as Mr. Beecher calls it, making “two and two 
into five” is, on the other hand, the vice of the period par er- 
cellence, and is confined to no State or section. It flourishes most 
where the arts are found in most perfection, and where schools and 
churches most abound. Some of its most eminent practitioners, 
indeed, are prominent pewholders, and applaud most lustily when 
hearty preachers are pitching into the Louisiana *red-shirts.” If 
there be anything that is going ‘‘to plunge us into the depths of 
ruin” it is this, and our best if not only defenee against it is “ the 
conscience of arithmetic,” which is more shocked by the spectacle 
of a band of official scoundrels doctoring returns and cooking 
accounts, than by a band of ruffians fighting on the highway. It is 
this conscience which preachers need just now to preach with most 
pounding of the.cushion. Nobody in Mr. Beecher’s chureh is at all 
tempted to go out and bulldoze, but his sheep are all more or less 
tempted to make five out of two and two, and were we in his place 
we would carefully cultivate the * arithmetical conscience,” feeling 
assured that the other conscience, which takes charge of distant 
crimes and outrages committed by other people one thousand miles 
away, will grow beautifully without other nutriment than coffee 
and cakes. 





The Congressional doings of the week have been of some im- 
portance. The Democratic substitute for Mr. Edmunds’s resolu - 
tions was rejected on Wednesday week by a party vote of 23 to 16, 
after amendment by Mr. Edmunds in these words: 

“That the right of the people peaceably to assemble for the pur- 
pose of petitioning Congress for a redress of grievances, or for any- 
thing else connected with the powers and duties of the National Gov- 
ernment, is an attribute of national citizenship, and as such under 
the protection of and guaranteed by the United States, and within 
the scope of the sovereignty of the United States to protect by penal 
laws.” 

Mr. Edmunds’s resolutions were then adopted separately by about 
the same vote. So the Judiciary Committee stands instructed 
to prepare a bill to protect citizens in their right to vote for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The gist of the debate we have considered 
elsewhere. On Thursday the Senate passed, by 46 to 4, the new bill 
in regard to the taking of the census which has been prepared with 
the aid of the Superintendent of the Census, and is a vast improve- 
ment on the law of 1850, though Mr. Conkling, who voted with the 
minority, thought there was no need of a change. Mr. Conkling 
seldom misses an opportunity to show his utter indifference to the 
commercial interests of the great State whose servant he nominally 
is, and he was not ashamed to declare his opinion that the object of 
a census Was to reapportion representation in Congress and not to 
secure ‘all sorts of statisties.”. The enumeration is to occupy the 
month of June, 1880. On Friday, by 40 to 20, Mr. Edmunds dis- 
senting among the rest, the Senate passed a bill that had been re- 
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ported adversely by the Judiciary Committee, and in accordance 
with which women are to be admitted to practise before the Supreme 
Court after three years’ practice before the highest court of any 
State or Territory, and upon certificate of good standing and good 
moral character. This measure had already been passed by the 
House. On Monday the Senate passed the House Certificate of De- 


posit Bill, amended so as to make the interest 4 per cent. instead of 


3. For convenience the Treasury would have preferred 3.65. 





The House on its part has been chiefly engaged with the Army | 


Appropriation Bill, which it passed on Saturday. 
tion details of the Burnside Bill were substituted by a party vote 


of 116 to 92 in place of the section which, by stopping promotion, | 
The present | 


left those details to be settled by a future Congress. 
vote will not, however, have the opposite effect, for there is very 


little doubt that the Senate will resist the new legislation of this | 


and that a Conference Committee will not save it. The 


bill, 


party which has been clamoring so long for army reduction has, | 


meantime, saved its character for sincerity, and will be satisfied 
to have done so. Another amendment to the bill was one offered 
by Mr. Hewitt, repealing that section of the Revised Statutes which 
authorizes troops to be stationed at the polls on election day; this 
was carried by LLO to 95. 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department was defeated, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, by LOL to 83. In view of the fact that the re- 


ports of the Joint Committee for and against that proposition had | 
been printed, and that there had been both sufficient notice and | 


debate in regard to it, the vote may be taken as a clear indication 
that the transfer will not be made by the present Congress. It 
would not be remarkable if the decided change in the views of seve- 
ral of the Democratic members, during the last fortnight, upon this 
subject were due to the intelligence of the shocking fate of the re- 
volted band of Cheyennes while under military control. An un- 
successful attempt was made on Monday to pass, under suspension 
of the rules, a bill repealing the statutes providing a test oath for 
Southern jurors in certain cases, and for the appointment and pay- 
ment of election and special deputy-marshals. The supporters of the 
Sugar Bill proved strong enough to get to-day fixed for its conside- 
ration. The discussion of the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill was begun. 





The Democratic caucus in Congress decided on Saturday to tack 
on to this Appropriation Bill a repeal of the act compelling persons 
to swear thac they have not borne arms against the Union asa 
qualification for service on juries, and also of the Federal Election 
law, in order to coerce the Senate and President, through the dis- 
like of an extra session. It was alleged in the caucus by Senator 
Thurman that these acts, or one of them, had been passed by the 
Republicans in this way, and that therefore there could be no im- 
propriety in adopting this mode of repealing them. It is, perhaps, 
an exaggeration, but not much of an exaggeration, to call schemes 
of this sort revolutionary, and Mr. Thurman’s leading them shows 
that he has completely lost bis head. Mr. Bayard opposed the 
pian, and it appears that the caucus was thinly attended, and that 
the bulk of the Southern, and the best of the Northern, Democrats 
decline to be bound by its decisions. The Republicans have, we 
believe, no objection to the repeal of the Jurors’ Test Oath, with 
which the Southerners would, tor the present, be content. There is 
no need of haste in taking up the Election Law because there will be 
no election before December, and anyhow the Democrats will com- 
mit one of their aecustomed follies in proposing its repeal without, 
at least, offering some substitute for it. In any case, tacking to 
appropriation bills measures which deserve serious and separate 
consideration is tricky and unparliamentary, and deserves all the 
resistance it can receive. 





The bill to permit women to practise before the Supreme Court 
at Washington is a measure passed principally for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Belva Lockwood’s disabilities, she having been en- 


¢ 
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An amendment involving the transfer of 


gaged in the practice of the law for some time in Washington, 
debarred by her sex, however, from appearing in the Supreme 
Court. The bill was carried through mainly by the energetic ad- 
vocacy of Senators McDonald, Sargent, and Hoar, whose oratorica] 
efforts were reinforced by the presence of “ Judge ” Lockwood, as 
she is called in Washington by male reporters, in the gallery. After 
the struggle was over, all the senators who advocated the bill were 
‘*made the recipients” of bouquets, while the three Senators whose 
' names we have given received large baskets of flowers. This is a 
pleasing omen of that purification of legal business which it is 
It 
| was not flowers that used to be distributed at Washington and Al- 
bany, in the old corrupt times, among legislators in testimony of 
gratitude for their votes. Let us hope that venal legislation at 
Washington will be extirpated by the rise of this beautiful custom. 
It is pleasant to think of the oratory of “ favorite sons” being sti- 
mulated by the gentle rivalry as to which of them shall get the most 
bouquets or the biggest basket of flowers, instead of those lower 
motives which have had such full play heretofore. 


| hoped will flow from the introduction of woman into the courts. 





The Navy Investigation has concluded with a majority report 
from the House Naval Committee, which gives some facts additional 

' to those contained in the issue of the Nation, No. 705. During the 
eight years of Robeson’s administration there was appropriated for 
the United States Navy the sum of $182,409,033. During the same 

| period material was disposed of which cost the Government $100, - 
000,000. Yet, in spite of these great sums at the service of the De- 
partment, there existed an indebtedness at the close of Secretary 
Robeson’s term of $7,083,503 25, unwarranted by any law, while 
there is very little to show for this enormous expenditure. There were 
last year seventy-four vessels temporarily or permanently unfit for 
use, and only forty-three in service. The property sold or disposed 
of could easily have yielded an income of $20,000,000; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Government received for it something under 
#2,000,000. The report points out violations of law in too many 
cases for mention. In the single matter of proposals and purchase 
from the lowest bidder, the distinct provisions of the law have been 
disregarded in 850 cases. Other illegal transactions were the mak- 
ing of contracts for which there was no appropriation, advance pay- 
ments for work not done, and endless corruption and favoritism in 
| the disposal of material belonging to the Government. Ex-Secre- 
tary Robeson and several chiefs of bureau are pamed as the guilty 
persons, and the Committee demand that they be brought to justice. 








The President is said to have written a letter to Collector Merritt 
informing him that there must be no discrimination against Mr. Ar- 
thur’s appointees in the Custom-house,which must now be adminis- 
tered on strictly reform principles. We trust this is true. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the effect of the victory in the Senate has been very 
disheartening to the henchmen, and has done much to dislocate the 
Machine all over the country. It will doubtless, for this reason, do 
a good deal to discourage the Grant movement, which is essentially 
an effort of the Machine to renew its hold on power, and the suc- 
cess of which would be really a formal surrender of the best por- 
tion of the better of the two political parties to the worst influences 
in national polities, and as such would be an immense disas- 
ter. It has been feared by many, however, that the President 
would be so elated by his success in beating Conkling with his 
own weapons, that he and Sherman would be tempted into 
showing the world that they were not mere “ Sunday-school 
politicians ” after all, but could, if they got their blood up, play as 
sinful a game as anybody. A sturdy adherence even now at the 
eleventh hour to the beautiful programme with which Mr. Hayes 
took office would soon put an end to these discouraging rumors, and 
would before the next convention do much to revive the reform 


feeling to which he owed his election. 





Elizabeth in the North and Memphis in the South kLave pro- 
claimed themselve$ bankrupt. The causes which led them into this 
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strait are somewhat different, and on the whole more discreditable | 
to the Northern than to the Southern city. During the period of | 
demoralization following the war Memphis fell into the hands of a 
set of rascals who saddled the city with a large debt by issuing bonds 
which were sold for about fifty cents on the dollar, and the proceeds 
of which were either stolen or wasted. This debt and the loss of 
life and business consequent on the ravages of the yellow fever dur- 
ing the past year have combined to ruin the city financially. Eliza- 
beth, on the other hand, has burdened herself in a manner which 
admits of no palliation. The city officers have sold bonds for every 
purpose that their imagination could suggest, from elaborate paving 
and water-works to providing the means for paying their current 
expenses, while property has been assessed till more than its value 
has been paid for improvements of very questionable use. The city 
officers, however, do not deserve all the blame. For the continued 
existence of such a state of things there must have been a culpable 
indifference to public affairs on the part of the tax-payers. As re- 
gards the way out of the difficulty, the methods adopted by the two 
cities will probably be different. At her own request the charter 
of Memphis has been taken away, and she is no longer a city, a 
proceeding which is probably unconstitutional, as involving the 
violation of contracts. The inhabitants seem to regard repudiation 
with no unfriendly eye, and unless protected by the courts the bond- 
holders will lose everything. Elizabeth, although more inexcusable 
in the contraction of her liabilities, will no doubt find an honester 
way to deal with them. 











The sales of United States 4 per cent. bonds continue at the rate 
of about $5,000,000 per day, and notification has been given to the 
holders of another $20,000,000 5-20 6 per cents that they will be 
redeemed. This makes $190,000,000 notified for redemption this 
year. The sales of 4 per cents in Europe are increasing, but they 
are not yet sufficient in amount to offset in the foreign exchanges 
the 5-20 bonds ordered from Europe for redemption. Accordingly, 
the market for foreign exchange is strong, and the rates for bankers’ 
sterling have been advanced nominally to within half a point of the 
specie-exporting rate, and actually to within one point of that rate. 
At the Stock Exchange speculation is not as active as during Janu- 
ary, but there is a wonderfully large and sustained demand for rail- 
road investments, and it is evident that a good part of the money 
coming out of United States 6 per cents is going into railroad secu- 
rities rather than into United States 4 per cents—proof of a new 
class of buyers for the latter, inasmuch as the amount of 6 per cents 
called in is governed by the amount of 4 per cents sold. The money 
market continues extremely easy for all classes of borrowers. In | 
general trade there is some improvement, but this cannot be measur- | 
ed by the increased activity and advance in prices at the Stock Ex- | 
change. The Treasury stopped buying silver deliverable at the | 
Philadelphia Mint, and has given notice that it will buy only small | 
weekly amounts for delivery at New Orleans and San Francisco. In | 
London the price of silver bullion has fallen to 49}d. to 493d. per | 
ounce ; the bullion value of the 412-grain silver dollar is down to | 
$0.8353. 

| 
| 








The British troops have sustained a severe reverse in South 
Africa, losing over five hundred regulars of the Queen’s army and | 
about one hundred of the Colonial troops, and a large quantity of 
stores. The military situation in that region has been causing a | 
good deal of anxiety ever since the annexation of the Orange Re- | 
public of the Dutch Boers two years ago. The Boers, who are a 
very small settlement, had a quarrel with Secocoeni, a Caffre chief, | 
a sort of vassal, as well as can be made out, of Cetiwayo, the King 
of the Zulus, the most powerful and warlike of the South African 
races. The Dutch got the worst of it in the fight, and to prevent 
their extinction, and the entrance of the victorious savages 
into the British settlements of Natal, the British Colonial Office 
annexed the Republic, and warned Secocoeni off. He fell | 
back on his suzerain, who made preparations to support him. 
After much fighting and bickering, the British Government 
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resolved, in order to restore peace and order on the fron- 
tier, to reduce Cetiwayo to the condition of an Indian prince 


| by requiring him to receive a resident and submit himself to a 


variety of restrictions both in bis relations with the colonies and in 
his manner of governing his own people. As he is a warlike fellow, 
with an army of forty thousand in organized regiments, fairly dis- 
ciplined, armed with rifles, and capable in that country of feats of 
locomotion which Europeans cannot imitate, and as he had hitherto 
thrashed all his neighbors without difficulty, he disdained to re- 
ply, and prepared for war. Lord Chelmsford, the British com- 
mander, thereupon marched against him with a small and, as it 
appears, divided force, on one column of which Cetiwayo threw him- 
self with overwhelming strength and annihilated it. He has sinee, it is 
reported, been frequently repulsed, and he probably will tind it difti- 
cult to keep the field in great numbers, but the white colonists as well 
as the white army are but a handful in the midst of a vast black 
population, and the danger is that the rising against them may 
spread before reinforcements reach the ground either from England 
or India. It is rather odd that the Zulus should after all prove 
more formidable foes than the Afghans. The result of the conflict 
will probably be a considerable extension of the British territory, 
but at great cost, and it will press against a teeming population, 
and in a very difficult country. The region, too, is not very attrae- 
tive to colonists, and the burden of defence will fall almost wholly 
on the home Government. 


The news is bad for the Ministry, as it brings home in an un- 
pleasant way the costliness of an * imperial policy,” and brings it 
home, too, at a moment when the public begins to feel anxious 
about the future in Afghanistan, where po organized resistance 
worth mentioning has been encountered, but where no one can 
take a walk outside of the British sentries without the risk of being 
murdered. In fact, all the reports from the seat of war go to show 
that each column holds the ground it camps on and no more. The 
news of Yakub Khan’s submission has not been confirmed. He is at 
Cabul, but the invaders are afraid to march on him and overthrow him, 
because they would then have nobody to negotiate with and would 
have the government of the country on their hands. The Tories 
have, however, received some solid comfort from the defeat of the 
Liberals in North Norfolk, a county election at which both parties 
put forth all their strength, and which the Liberals acknowledged 
beforehand would show conclusively whether they had made any 
impression among the farmers. It would seem that they have 
not, and the explanation now given is that they furnish no positive 
foreign policy as a substitute for Beaconstield’s. This is the more 
discouraging as the election came close on a speech of Sir William 


| Harcourt’s at Oxford on this policy, which was probably one of the 


most savage and destructive pieces of political criticism ever uttered 
—so destructive that no Tory orator or writer even attempted to 
reply to it. They simply bowed their heads and said it was easy to 
find fault. 


In France the new régime seems to be working smoothly, and 


| M. Grévy is carrying on the programme of the Left by sending pro- 


cureurs and generals into retirement by the dozen, and the Monar- 
chists have apparently completely abandoned the field, leaving the Re- 


| publicans face to face with their only remaining enemy, the “ Cleri- 


cals,” who seem to be getting ready for the fray which every one feels 
is sure to come before long, as the Government proposes to withdraw 
the permission given three years ago to universities to grant their 
own degrees, and a bill for compulsory secular education by means 
of severe penalties on parents is before the Assembly. A new 
champion of the Church has appeared in the person of Bishop 
Freppel, of Angers, who seems desirous of occupying the late 
Bishop Dupanloup’s position. He commenced operations with one 
of the most effective weapons of ecclesiastical warfare, by praying 
for the Chambers, when the session opened, in a bitter and minatory 
way, and he has defied the law by publishing the Pope’s Encyclical 
without state permission. 
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THE CIPHER TELEGRAMS INVESTIGATION. 
\ R. TILDEN, as well as Messrs. Marble and Pelton, have been ex- 
is amined by the Potter Committee in this city, and with what 
we may call the anticipated result. Mr. Tilden denied in the most 
sweeping way all knowledge both of the telegrams deciphered by 
the Tribune and of the transactions to which those telegrams re- 
ferred. 
of Pelton’s having gone to Baltimore in November, 1876, to negotiate 
with somebody for the purchase of a vote or votes of the South 
Carolina Returning Board, but declared that he had expressed his 
displeasure to his informant, Mr. Edward Cooper, and had directed 
Pelton to be recalled at once. This furnished the only matter by 
which any impression whatever was made on his testimony in 


cross-examination, for it was pointed out to him, and we think with 


success, that his card addressed to the public in October last, deny- 
ing all knowledge of the cipher telegrams, was so worded as to con- 
vey the impression that he had not, until these telegrams were pub- 
lished, heard anything of any attempts to buy or sell the votes of 
any of the Returning Boards. But this must be judged with refe- 
rence to his idiosynerasies, one of which is the habit of not writing 
anything that is not strictly necessary to cover the case. 
came out in cross-examination that his displeasure with Pelton for 
his Baltimore operations was not shown in any violent or even im- 
pressive way. This is bardly of great importance, because it is 
not the custom of men in public life to denounce ‘ workers” for 
being dishonest in their own service with any great vehemence, 
even when they dislike it; and, if we are not mistaken, there is no 
case on record of a Good Man in politics having repudiated a Wicked 
Partner until he was publicly found out. 
made for differences of temperament, in judging men’s ways of ex- 
pressing disapproval. Feelings which in one man find vent in pro- 
fane language, in another simply produce sadness of countenance. 
As to Pelton, he confessed everything, and so did Smith Weed. 
Marble got on very well, by representing his 
cating the offers to sell as “danger signals” and pieces of news, 
until he reached those in which he was informed by Pelton 
that “the proposition was accepted, if done only once,” and in 
which he, as is alleged, replied that ‘‘the proposition had failed.” 


He acknowledged, however, that he did learn at the time | 


| before the Committee, nevertheless, was skilfully made, and will, we 
| do not doubt, have a certain impressiveness with the rank and file of 
Democratic voters, though it must have been disappointing to the 
chiefs, who doubtless looked for something much more crushing. 
| The warmth, in particular, was inserted in the right place, and 
found expression in vigorous and telling English, which will pro- 
duce its effect on thousands of rural voters, who will not examine 
the evidence with a critical eye. One thrust in it was most dexter- 
ous, and must have disconcerted the Republican members of the 
Jommittee, if one may judge from the pains they took to meet it— 
we mean the solemn asseveration ‘ before God and his country” 
that the votes of Florida, South Carolina, and Louisiana had been 
bought. He was, however, able to adduce no proof of this beyond 
what was known to all the world. The strongest fact he had—a 
fact, however, which anywhere but in “ politics” would be serious, 
if not fatal—was McLin’s receiving a nomination to permanent office, 
a chief-justiceship in New Mexico, from the person in whose favor 
he had, in the exercise of judicial functions, given a discretionary 
casting vote for the Presidency. In any other field than politics, as 


_ we have said, this would be called a sale ; and there have been seve- 


It also | 


ral incidents of the same sort. In fact, on a calm survey of all 
the evidence which has been produced with regard to the occur- 
rences in the three disputed States between the day of the vote in 
1876 and the Congressional count in 1877, it is all but impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that some of the workers on both sides were 


' engaged in attempts to corrupt the Returning Boards, the Demo- 


crats with offers of money and the Republicans with promises of 
office; that the latter owed their success to the fact that, other 


| things being equal, the sympathies of the members of the Board 


Allowance, too, has to be | 


were with them; and that a proffer of good situations from the 
party actually in power seemed both surer than a naked offer of 
money from the party in opposition and much more attractive, be- 


_ cause the receipt of money would, if discovered, entail infamy if not 


telegrams communi- 


criminal prosecution, while the receipt of office would be treated as 
harmless if not praiseworthy. Mr. Tilden’s people could, of course, 
have promised McLin a chief-justiceship just as well as Mr. Hayes’s, 
and MeLin might have put it in Tilden’s power to bestow it; but, as 


_ we have said, despicable a person as we now know McLin to be, he 


Pelton swore that the first of these was an authorization to Marble | 


to buy, on certain terms, and that he did not raise the money be- 
cause of the second, in which Marble announced to him that the 
negotiations had broken down. Mr. Marble’s denial of this explana- 
tion and inability to offer any other, and his inability to explain the 


proposition too high ”—may be said to have been fatal to his evi- 
dence. This ignorance or forgetfulness as to these two despatches, 
taken in connection with the despatches he acknowledged and 
Pelton’s confession, seem to make out pretty clearly that he was 
engaged in a negotiation for the purchase of the Presidency which, 
for some reason not revealed, failed. The whole of his evidence is 
not worth analyzing, and is of little or no interest to the public, 
which is getting thoroughly tired of the whole matter. 

As to the effect likely to be produced by Mr. Tilden’s testimony, 
we think it will with each reader have the weight of Mr. Tilden’s 
word. That is, it will impress favorably those who trust him, and 
will seem to those who do not trust him simply an addition to the list 
of his sins. Looking at the matter in the light of surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and in the light of Pelton’s character, which was well 
known to him, and in the light of his own manner of doing business, 
most people will find it difficult to believe that he did not perceive the 
possibility of something wrong, or that he had determined to do any- 
thing by way of prevention beyond repressing whatever was brought 
to his knowledge, or that had he obtained the Presidency he would 
have been much surprised or troubled if he had learnt, after his elec- 
tion, that some of his votes had been paid for. His allowing Pelton, 
with the knowledge he already possessed of his character, to rove 
about on political business, and even appear to represent him, is 
something which hardly any assertion will dispose of. His statement 


doubtless had feeling and conviction enough to prefer Hayes to 
Tilden, ceteris paribus ; besides which, MeLin being a Republican, 
Tilden could not have given him office at the South without con- 


fessing illicit relations with him. 


The Republicans have, with a naiveté which has not of late 


| years been characteristic of them, helped to strengthen this view 


despatch alleged to have been received by him—‘ Despatch here; by their manner of pushing the case against Pelton and Marble and 


| the other “ coparceners.” 


They apparently have not perceived, in 
their eagerness to convince the country of Democratic dishonesty, 
that the more clearly they show these worthies to have been 
engaged in negotiations for the purchase of the Presidency— 
negotiations which, according to the Tribune, only failed in South 
Carolina by the Providential miscarriage of a despatch—the more 
clearly do they prove the venality of the Returning Boards, 
and the more unlikely do they make it seem that these Boards 
gave Mr: Hayes out of pure love of justice what they had tried to 
sell to Mr. Tilden for cash. A glimpse of the consequences of this 
blunder seems to have been vouchsafed to some Republicans at the 
eleventh hour, for immediately after the close of Mr. Tilden’s evi- 
dence a writer in the Times made a labored attempt to prove that 
members of the Boards were not venal, but honest though poor 
citizens; but it was hardly worth examination. The public, we 
are satisfied, has now had enough of the whole matter. The expo- 
sure has probably and deservedly ruined Mr. Tilden’s chances of 
another nomination, but it is not likely to have any other result of 
much publie importance beyond intensifying the popular determina- 
tion that the opportunity for these shocking scandals shall not recur, 
that some means shall be devised of deciding conflicting claims to the 
Presidency which will make it unnecessary to treat the candidates 
and their friends as common criminals, and to weigh their acts in 





scales usually reserved for the burglar and the counterfeiter. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE COLORED VOTERS. 


HE debates in the Senate during the past fortnight on Mr. 
Edmunds’s resolutions have been very interesting. They con- 
tain a very free and full exposition of the position which both parties 
have reached on the question of the relation which the recent Con- 
stitutional Amendments have created between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the voters of the various States. It is acknowledged on 
all bands that the precautions taken by the Republican party while 
in power for the protection of the freedmen of the South in the 
exercise of the suffrage have proved insufficient, and that if they 
are to be protected in it at all by other agencies than their own 
physical and moral force something new will have to be resorted to. 
Carpet-baggery has been tried and has proved futile; so has the 
machinery for the supervision of elections created by Federal sta- 
tutes already enacted, and it is clear that even in the States in 
which the negroes are in the majority neither their opinion nor 
physical force is equal to the task in the teeth of white Democratic 
hostility. That this should be a source of anxiet¥ not unmixed with 
mortification to the best class of Republicans is natural enough. 
The party emancipated the negroes on its own motion, and at the 
close of the war deliberately resolved to meet the responsibility im- 
posed by the fact that the freedmen were to be left in the power of 
their late masters, by insisting that the suffrage should be given 
them. This was probably the best course open under the peculiar 
restrictions imposed on the Federal Government by the semi-inde- 
pendence of the States. By no government would slaves so eman- 
cipated have been left completely under the control of their late 
owners. Any Government in the world possessing complete sove- 
reignty would have protected them by means of a magistracy and 
police of its own, armed with extensive powers. The Republican 
party tried to reach the same ends by means more in harmony with 
American traditions and feelings, and, in fact, by the only means 
which American polity seemed to leave within its reach. As these 
have proved ineffectual, it is not unnatural, now that the party seems 
to be losing its hold on power, that it should try whether it cannot 
come to some understanding with the Democrats by which its 
pledges to the Southern colored voters wouid be redeemed ; and Mr. 
Edmunds’s resolutions in the Senate have looked like the opening of 
negotiations for this purpose. They pronounce the three last amend- 
ments valid, declare that the people of each State have an interest 
in the enforcement of the Constitution in every other, call on Con- 
gress to supply such legislation as may be needed to protect citizens 
in the enjoyment of the rights secured by these amendments, and 
instruct the Judiciary Committee to report a bill for the full and 
impartial protection of all citizens legally qualified in the right to 
vote for representatives in Congress. 

To this Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, replied on behalf of the Demo- 
crats by an amendment acknowledging the validity of the Amend- 
ments, but affirming the restrictions placed on the power of the 
United States by the Constitution, and declaring that the United 
States has not conferred, and cannot confer, the right of suffrage on 
any one; that the Fifteenth Amendment has bestowed on the citi- 
zens of the United States a new Constitutional right—that of exemp- 
tion from discrimination on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude; and that while Congress may legislate to prevent 
the denial or abridgment of this right by a State when such de- 
nial or abridgment is on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, if such right is denied or abridged by any one 
not acting by the authority of or in obedience to the laws of a State 
the duty of punishing such interference rests with the State, and 
not with the general Government. 

The debate showed that there was really no substantial diffe- 
rence of opinion between Mr. Morgan and Mr. Edmunds, except on 
one point—viz., what constitutes a denial or abridgment of the right 
to vote; the Democrats holding that to warrant the interference of 
the Federal Government there must be denial or abridgment by a 
State law ; the Republicans, that there need only be a failure or 
omission on the part of the State to provide protection for the 
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| voters, whether such failure or omission shows itself in the absence 
| of proper legislation, or in the misconduct of the courts, or in the 


| inefficiency of the police. 


There is, of course, no State legislation 


| denying any one’s right to vote on account of race, color, or previous 


| 


| 





condition of servitude, and it is not likely there ever will be; but 
the exercise of the right has been prevented, and probably will be 
frequently again, by unpunished or unpunishable fraud or violence, 
or by unfair polling arrangements. The United States Government, 
therefore, Mr. Edmunds holds, should make provision for the proper 
conduct of Congressional elections and for the protection of persons 
voting or desiring to vote at them. He even intimated that they 
should also provide for the free exercise of the right ‘to assemble 
peaceably to petition for the redress of grievances,” or, in other 
words, should provide police protection for public meetings held in 
anticipation of Congressional or Presidential elections, and should 
punish all attempts to disturb or prevent such meetings. There is 
undoubtedly in the Republican party a widespread and deeply- 
seated feeling that some such assertion of power on the part of the 
United States is due to the colored voters whom the party has called 
into existence. It is probably the only strong sentiment or opinion 
in any particular direction now to be found in the party, and it is 
the sentiment which is appealed to by the process called “ waving 
the bloody shirt ’—that is, collecting stories of disorders and out- 
rages at the South, and presenting them in exaggerated and intlam- 
matory language. 

We have said that the debate was interesting, meaning for the ex- 
pressions of opinion that it brought out. But we must also add, 
that the fact that Mr. Edmunds’s resolutions were introduced after 
the recess in the last session of the present Congress, when there 
was no chance of their resulting even in an attempt at legislation, 
that thirty-seven Senators did not vote on them, and only three 
or four took part in the discussion, seems to show that after 
all the subject, in spite of its gravity, does not really take hold of 
the mind of politicians on either side with any seriousness. The 
chief object of the resolutions, indeed, like the Teller investigation, 
seems to have been the successful performance of the bit of election- 
eering known as “ putting the Democrats on record” as the enemies 
of something or other. There was, too, running through the 
speeches on both sides an evasion of the real facts of the case, and 
a curious cherishing of an unfounded hypothesis. Mr. Edmunds, 
for instance, took it for granted in all his remarks that the legisla- 
tion he called for was needed in every State in the Union; that, in 
them all, large bodies of persons were liable to be prevented from 
voting by force or fraud, and were not likely to obtain redress or 
protection either from the public opinion or the legislature or 
courts of the State; the fact being that in all but six of them the 
protection of the voter by State law is the same which has existed 
since the foundation of the Government, and is as perfect, probably, 
as could be devised. The Democrats, on the other hand, as studi- 
ously pretended that there was no state of things in any part of the 
Union to account for the Republican anxiety to interfere with State 
machinery, or to extend the jurisdiction of Federal police, and that 
there was as much need for Mr. Edmunds’s proposed legislation in 
Massachusetts as in South Carolina or in Mississippi. These little 
fictions gave the controversy an unpleasant resemblance to a sham 
battle intended to amuse or bewilder the bystanders. 

If the question of Federal protection for negro voters at the 
South is ever to get beyond the stage of an electioneering ery in the 
mouths of sensational reporters, or that of a theme for constitutional 
dialecticians, it will be through what we have not yet had, and what 
the Republican leaders are bound in honor to give us—viz., a reso- 
lute facing and passionless discussion of the details of any proposed 
system of Federal interference. The negro voters being for the 
most part a poor and dependent and credulous class, how is the 
subtle and effectual intimidation of creditors, landlords, and em- 
ployers to be legally met? How is the practice of spreading fright- 
ful stories among them about the consequences of voting to be put 
down? How are juries to be got to punish infractions of Federal 
election laws, except by packing them? How are we to secure 
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respect for Federal election laws as long as their administration is 
entrusted, as at present under party usage, to political partisans, 
whose bread is dependent on making the election turn one way and 
not the other? These questions all relate to the practicability of 
Federal interference when once decided on. But take the still more 
serious question: By what marks or signs are we to know when 


the contingency has arisen which, according to Senator Edmunds, | 
will make it Constitutional, under the Fifteenth Amendment, for the | 
Federal Government to interfere in State elections, namely, the re- | 


fusal or neglect of a State to provide proper protection for the 
voters ? 
is to create the contingency, and who is to gauge it? Would it be 
possible to appoint any person to gauge it without in practice giving 
him asupervision of the entire government of the State? The con- 
duct of trial-justices, for instance, in dealing with assault and bat- 
tery might very properly be held accountable for a heavy falling 


off in the vote on one side; are we prepared for this reason to | 
| fancied that they saw an outlet for their surplus products in Brazil, 


assume the administration of general criminal justice in every State 


in which the party in power is not satisfied with the result of the | 
Others | 


election? We might multiply these questions indefinitely. 
of a similar character will occur by the dozen to every thinking 
man. ) 

Jommittee to prepare a bill, if given earlier in the session, would 
have furnished us before now, and it may furnish us by next De- 
cember, with the plan in detail by which the Republicans expect to 
solve these problems. If it does so it will be most useful in bringing 
down the party mind to the facts of life, and putting a check on the 
vague declamation in which the whole subject of negro voting is 
now involved. It will submit also to the people in black and white 
the momentous question, whether they are willing to make a fun- 
damental change in their system of government in order to put an 
end, in four or five States out of thirty-eight, to disorders which there 
is strong reason to believe are transitory, and the chief causes of 
which are gradually disappearing before our eyes. 


THE JOHN ROACH SUBSIDY. 


T is known to the public through the maritime columns of the 
daily press and otherwise that a line of steamers is plying be- 
tween the port of New York and that of Rio de Janeiro, touching 
at some intermediate stations in the West Indies and on the coast 
of South America. The arrivals and departures of the steamers, 
and the manifests of their cargoes, have been noted as encouraging 
signs of an increasing trade with the empire of Brazil—a trade 
which had supported a numerous fleet of sailing craft at the port of 
Baltimore for more than a quarter of a century, and which had 
given rise to regular steam communication between New York and 
Rio before the line here mentioned, commonly called John Roach’s 
line, was put in operation. It is known, also, through the columns 
of the Congressional Record, that Mr. Roach’s line was built for the 
purpose of obtaining subsidies from the Governments of Brazil and 
the United States, and that the subsidy from the latter was not 
secured in time to reward the enterprising owner in advance of the 
launching of his ships. It is stated, also, that the Government of 
Brazil refuses to commence paying subsidy until the United States 
does the same, the result of which unreasonable obstinacy is that 
Mr. Roach has been running steamers between New York and Rio 
ten or twelve months on the same terms as other people run 
steamers on other lines. In the way of dollars and cents this would 
not have been a losing operation, probably, if Mr. Roach had not 
been “running” other expensive things at the same time, and par- 
ticularly a number of commercial conventions, so-called, whose 
highest idea of commerce turned out, after voluminous debate, to 
be an appropriation from the national Treasury to Mr. Roach. The 
cost of these conventions and of other assistance usually brought 
into requisition when money is wanted from Congress has probably 
eaten largely into the commercial returns of the steamship venture. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to learn that redoubled exertions 
are put forth to secure the subsidy before the adjournment of Con- 
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| gress, because if Mr. Roach should be put to the expense of holding 


How much inefficiency on the part of the courts or police | 


The instructions of the Edmunds resolutions to the Judiciary | 
| a point of order or privilege that the Senate had no right to origi- 





another series of commercial conventions, and supporting a corps of 
lobbyists during the long vacation, the entire receipts of his steamers 
and his ship-yard might be exhausted, and himself left in no better 


| plight than the forty-six thousand persons and firms who, accord- 
| ing to the reports of Dun, Barlow & Co., have fallen victims to bad 


trade and bad speculations since 1373. 

During the session of Congress which closed in the month 
of June last, Mr. Roach’s subsidy was tacked upon the Post Route 
Bill by the Senate after a vain effurt had been made to pass it 
through the House as an independent measure. The usual methods 
of “ log-rolling” were brought in requisition with cool effrontery-. 


_ New Orleans, Galveston, and Norfolk were successively lugged into 


the bill as entrepdts of Brazilian trade, in order to gain Southern 
votes. Pennsylvania was supposed to be sufficiently paid by hav- 
ing the ships built within her limits, and most of the trades which 
have been “ protected ” into a condition of glut by tariff legislation 


and had likewise a fellow-feeling for anybody who noisily asserted 
his right to lean upon the public taxes for support. This associa- 
tion of local and class interests finally commanded a majority vote 
in the Senate, but the opponents of the measure in the House raised 


nate an appropriation bill—the Post Route Bill being merely a 
measure to establish lines of postal service, the appropriations for 
which are provided in another bill. Whether the point was well or 
ill taken it sufficed to defeat the scheme for that session, and 
Mr. Roach was left with two new steamers on his hands which he 
must either tie up to the dock or send out upon some ocean to take 
a share in the carrying trade of the world, on even terms with his 
neighbors. 

Prior to this misadventure the ery of the subsidy-hunters had 
been for a steam line to Brazil. They now have that boon—have 
had it a long time—but, strange to say, they still talk as though the 
steamers City of Rio and City of Parad were non-existent, as though 
it were impossible to send a mail-bag or a pound of freight to South 
America by steam unless the Government of the United States shall 
vote $300,000 per year for ten years, and secure a like sum to be 
contributed by Brazil, in which case we shall presently see steamers 
of an approved pattern and tonnage take their place upon the pro- 
posed route, and ply with regularity between New York and Rio, 
and perhaps other ports. So long as there was no line of this sort 
in operation the usual subsidy argument, whether good or bad in 
itself, applied to the case in hand. All the force that there is in the 
supposed need of opening new channels of commerce by public con- 
tributions might be logically advanced in support of this claim so 
long as the channel itself remained unopened. If it were proposed, 
for instance, to subsidize a line from some American port to Lisbon, 
or Marseilles, or the Cape of Good Hope, the argument would hold 
—it would be good for something—it would at least furnish ground 
for debate. But in a case where steamers are already provided, 
where a line is in successful operation, where the mails are reaching 
their destination with regularity, and where berth-room is provided 
for ali the freight offering, that particular argument ceases to have 
any value or pertinence. We aresurprised that so eminent a logi- 
cian as the Secretary of State does not see the rickety condition of 
his major premiss. 

- To bring this within the common understanding it is necessary to 
add that if Mr. Roach does not get a subsidy he will withdraw the 
line, and that nobody will step in to fill it. It is not pretended that 
he had any promise beforehand that he should have a subsidy from 
us, for Congress was the only authority capable, under our Govern- 
ment, of giving such a promise. What he has done he has done 
upon his sole responsibility, and he has no more claim upon the 
Government to reimburse him for his losses, if he has suffered any, 
than any one of the forty-six thousand bankrupts chronicled by 
Dun, Barlow & Co. But neither is it asserted that he has incurred 
any losses in running his steamers, and he is very far from being 
a bankrupt He has a prohibitory tariff to help him in his trade of 
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ship-building where other protected manufacturers have only a 
beggarly sixty or seventy per cent., and he has enjoyed, accord- 
ing to the report of the House Naval Committee, other great ad- 
vantages in trading with the United States under the auspices of 
Mr. Geo. M. Robeson. 

We can see nothing in this subsidy scheme but a return to the 
worst examples of legislative barter, which were supposed to have 
been for ever banished from Washington City when the Pacifie Mail 
and Crédit Mobilier jobs were exposed to public indignation. When 
the secret history of these transactions came to light both political 
parties made haste to put the seal of condemnation upon all manner 
of subsidies in their national and State platforms. It was justly held 
that under our form of government, with its divided responsibility 
and its rotating administration and civil service, a system of public 
largesses to private individuals and companies would expose the 
Treasury to certain pillage, convert the halls of Congress into aue- 
tion-rooms, and demoralize every department of the Government; 


supposed to compete with the Academy in May and June, so it attempts 
at the present season a harmless, but not ineffective, rivalry. It must be 


| admitted, however, that this season the Academy has had no trouble in 


It has the great advantage of being able to draw 
This year, for instance, some of its most 


making the finer show. 
upon the state collections. 
valuable contributions are from the stores of the two universities and the 
great art-treasure belonging to the Crown. The Grosvenor Gallery is 
obliged to depend upon the good-will of individuals, and though the pri- 
vate art-wealth of England is enormous, it rarely happens that the Queen, 
whose liberality in sending up her pictures and drawings is extreme, is 
not able to lay down the trump-card. It must be added, on the other 
hand, that in the department of paintings the Academy shows marked 
symptoms of having exhausted the great field which it has laid under con- 
tribution. There are, doubtless, a great many tine old pictures in Eng- 


' Jand which have never been seen in Burlington House; but from the 


and since no sure line could be drawn between one kind of subsidy | 


and another kind, between a railroad and a steamship, between 
Mr. John Roach and Col. Tom Scott, between Brazilian steamers 
and Australian steamers, the whole system must be knocked 
on the head. This was the spirit in which both Republicans 
and Democrats attacked subsidies and subsidy legislation a few 
years ago. It is now pertinent to enquire what has become of 


moment their owners are unwilling to part with them for a couple of 
months they may be left out of the question. The available contribu- 
tions are running thin ; the cream of the affair has been drained off, 
There are some very poor contributions on the line, and, though there are 
some interesting things as well, there is almost nothing of really brilliant 
merit. The strong feature at Burlington House this year is the depart- 


| ment of drawings, the Academy evidently having been put on its mettle 


the good resolutions to which both parties were so solemnly pledged? | 


How does it happen that a majority of the Senate is found ready to 
reopen the offensive chapter which was closed by common consent 
when the Sergeant-at-Arms was pursuing the scampering rogues of 
Pacific Mail and Pacific Riilroad from Texas to Canada? These 
questions ought to receive some answer when the honorable gentile- 
men who now vote for Mr. Roach’s bill meet their constituents. 

As for Mr. Roach himself, his perseverance at Washington is not 
without reason. 


If it be true that the Brazilian Government is | 


pledged to commence paying himsubsidy-money whenever the United | 


States shall do the same, then every dollar which he gets from our 
Government counts two for himself, and leaves him an ample fund 
to pay the expenses of his rather protracted campaign. If he suc- 
ceeds, others will be entitled to demand similar favors. There are 


other American shipyards capable of enlivening the ocean with the | 


stars-and-stripes, and other ports besides those mentioned in the 


pending bill whose commerce might be enlarged by adequate appro- | 


priations of public money. Before a final vote is taken, however, it 
would be decent to enquire how much money is really needed over 
and above its own earnings from freight and passengers to keep the 
line going. Nobody has thought it worth while as yet to as 
question. We presume there are some honest supporters a 
subsidy—some who believe in subsidies generally, and who think 
that this one is designed and calculated for the public advantage. 
Such persons will agree that it is desirable upon all grounds, and 
necessary to their own vindication hereafter, that no more should 
be paid than is clearly necessary; and since the data are now 
within reach for determining exactly what is necessary, we shall 
expect this class of supporters of the bill to call for an investigation 
of the receipts and expenses of Mr. Roach’s steamers, and of the 
cost of steam navigation at the present rates of wages and supplies, 
before committing the Government to a ten years’ contract at a 
lump sum. 


this 


this 





THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON, 
Lonpon, January 25, 1879. 


()XE of the pleasantest incidents of the dusky London winter has for 

some years been the opening of the loan collection of works by de- 
ceased masters of the British and the foreign schools in the spacious 
rooms of the Royal Academy, the rooms which three or four months 
later are occupied by that very different and, it must be confessed, very 
inferior congregation of pictures for which they were especially designed. 
For the last two winters the entertainment of the art-loving and fog- 
smitten Londoner has received a notable addition in the institution of the 
loan collection at the Grosvenor Gallery. As this latter enterprise is 





by last winter’s fine show of drawings at the Grosvenor, By the produe- 
tion of Raphaels, Michael Angelos, and Leonardos by the dozen it has 
done something to enfeeble the public recollection of that charming 
exhibition. 

There are always a good many portraits at Burlington House, and for 
two or three years past there has been a successful attempt to gather 
together those of the British school. Sir Joshuas and Gainsboroughs, 
Lawrences, Romneys, and Raeburns have covered the walls, and have 
made on the whole a very brilliant show. But this year the portraiture 
is very feeble, and there is nothing enlivening in an assemblage of infe- 
rior specimens of the artists we have named, The painters of the first 
rank—the mighty masters—may be still impressive in their weaker 
hours, but there 1s little entertainment to be derived from a second-rate 
Romney, and an unsuccessful Gainsborough is not a profitable spectacle. 
It is hard sometimes to resist the impression that Gainsborough is 
an overrated painter, the number of his failures is so large and their 
quality is so very poor, Ilis and his want of 
transcend the limits of the allowable, and, to keep him at all in favor, 
the memory needs to fix itself upon his few perfect works—the ‘‘ Blue 
Boy,” the ‘‘ Miss Graham,” the ** Mrs. Siddons,” the ‘Parish Clerk” 
at the National Gallery. Of the Romneys this year there is little to 
be said ; they are the products of a very primitive degree of skill. The 
Sir Joshuas, in spite of an interesting and substantial portrait of Charles 
James Fox, which has, however, ‘‘ gone off,’ as they say here, very 


sketchiness science 


| much in color, are not of importance, and the single Lawrence, a 


portrait of a very pretty young lady with vermilion cheeks and chin 


| and bead-like eyes, is an example of the least satisfactory phase of 


the painter’s graceful ability. There is a charming head by Hoppner 
of a certain most sweet-faced Lady Elizabeth Compton ; but it is difi- 
cult to feel much enthusiasm about Hoppner, and one’s admiration 
here is for the delightful English beauty of the model rather than for the 
respectable sobriety of the artist. There are also, as usual, several 
Vandykes, but they are by no means first-rate examples—one of them in 
particular, an enormous portrait of the Doge Andrea Spinola, clad in 
crimson robes of extraordinary voluminosity, being, in spite of its showi- 
ness and the refined, distinguished head of the model, a light piece of 
painting. One of the three or four things in the exhibition which have 
given me personally most pleasure is an admirable portrait by Franz 
Hals, which is accompanied by a couple of portraits by Van der Helst, 
rather below this strong painter's usual high level. The Franz Hals is a 
truly delectable picture—a plain-faced, manly Dutch burgomaster, 
standing upright in his fluted ruff and his black cloak, and looking out 
at posterity with the most vivid sagacity and bonhomie. Such pictures 
as this excellent Franz Hals, executed with such a quiet mastery of the 
painter’s means, such a keen enjoyment of them too and yet such an 
absence of bravura and coquetry, renew one’s appreciation of good work. 
Such a picture, again, casts a rather edifying light upon those unfortu- 
nate specimens of the English school of which I just spoke—it makes 
their sketchiness and their want of science seem still more characteristic, 
The spect itor feels that a fine Franz Hals, though it is not by any means 
one of the most beautiful pictures possible, is the product of a people 
among whom, at a certain moment, the sentiment of art reached a pecu- 
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liar intensity. The Romneys, the Gainsboroughs, even the Sir Joshuas, | 
emanate from a society in which, at no time, the sentiment of art has | 
been intense. One may say even that a general scrutiny of the matter | 
throws a sort of ironical light upon these latter works. The English | 
painters were fortunate; they were highly paid; they were patronized by | 
a splendid aristocracy; their models belonged to the handsomest race in | 
the world; their pictures suggest all the proper ideas of British gentility 

and morality, of that combination of luxury and propriety which is one 

of the most striking achievements of English civilization. 


them masters. 
professional, vulgar and bourgeois; their models were for the most part 
extremely ugly, and their inspiration was homely and frugal. But with 
all this they are masters. One must add that they have never lacked re- 
cognition in England, and the most valuable part of the winter exhibi- 
tions at Burlington House is apt to be the small Dutch pieces. There are 
several capital ones this year—Gerard Dows, Metzus, Van Ostades, Jan 
Steens. There is a superb example of the last-named painter, a villager 
seated at table with his wife and child and saying grace over a simple repast 
of bread and cheese, in which the painting of the accessories—notably of a 
certain coarse, dirty towel which occupies a considerable share of the fore- 
ground—is a marvel of loving finish. One is sure that Jan Steen loved, as 
a painter, his dirty towel. There is a certain number of agreeable small 
landscapes— Ruysdaels, Claudes, Gaspres, Poussins—the Ruysdaels, in- 
deed, include a large attributive specimen of the master on which its 
owner is not to be purely congratulated. There is a delicious little Hob- 
bema, the property of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and there 
is a bad big Turner—‘‘ Schaffhausen ”—in which the falls of the Rhine 
are represented with an energy which tempts one to dodge, as one passes 
the picture, to escape from the spray. The Italian room includes 
a couple of beautiful frost-bitten, slightly livid Botticellis, and a 
magnificent, genial, natural, devotional, tranquil Gian Bellini, of 
several figures. 

The exhibition of drawings is preceded by a room almost filled with an 
array of miniatures, chiefly English, and lent by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
It is a princely collection, and arranged in a manner worthy of it ; but the 
fatigue of looking at these diminutive works of art is such as to have pre- 
vented me from taking full cognizance of it. Over the drawings, on the 
other hand, one would willingly spend many a half-hour. Many of them 
are from Windsor ; a great many others are lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and there are few distinguished Italian hands that are not 
represented. The most striking feature of the exhibition, however, is 
perhaps the magnificent series of heads in chalk by Holbein, lent by the 
Queen. The interest of this noble series of portraits (both of men and 
women) is that of all Holbein’s work—a strong and incorruptible reality, 
a rendering of the individual outline, of the litera! facts and idiosyncra- 
sies of the face, that, has never been surpassed. There is surely no one 
like Holbein for telling us how our forefathers of the early sixteenth 
century /ooked. It is more than a portraiture : it is almost a betrayal, 
and we cannot help wondering whether his models, had they apprehended 
it, would have consented to the unmitigated manner in which he was to 
perpetuate them. There is something in Holbein’s ability that is singu- 
larly homogeneous. [is process is not interpretation, it is simple render- 
ing, and if in these extraordinary transcripts of strong, natural, simple, 
expressive faces there is a delightful delicacy, it is almost preponderantly 
delicacy of hand. The Michael Angelos and Leonardos at the Grosvenor 
last yearjwere equal, if not superior, to the drawings by these illustrious 
hands exhibited at present at Burlington House ; but there has never 
been seen in London such a collection of Raphaels. These very numerous 
sketches—in red and in black chalk, in pencil, in silver-print, in pen and 
bistre—vary in importance and interest ; but they all have a touch of the 
artist’s enchanting grace, and some of them are divinely beautiful. 

I have left myself little space to speak of the Grosvenor Gallery. On 
behalf of the assemblage of modern water-colors of which this year the 
collection partly consists, this is not greatly to be regretted. The water- 
colors last year were by defunct masters, and the level of interest was 
certainly higher. A large number of drawings by Ingres have been lent 
very kindly by their French possessors, and they were expected, I believe, 
to} form one of the attractions of the exhibition. They are perhaps a 
little disappointing ; but they are nevertheless of interest. They are for 
the most part small portraits in pencil, marked by the painter's clean, 
pure, dry precision of outline ; and they are characteristic of the artist, 
just as they are charactistic of the good ugly French faces, full of point 
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But, as paint- | 
ers, they lacked the last initiation; it is only by courtesy that we call | 
The Dutch painters, on the other hand, were limited and | 





and vivacity, which th¢y represent. 
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Correspondence. 





THE LATE MR. ORTON AND THE CIPHER DESPATCHES. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 

Sir: Your issue of the 30th ult., in referring to the evidence taken 
before the Potter Committee concerning the campaign telegrams, remarks 
that **Mr. Orton managed dexterously to avoid surrendering them to 
the House Committee, but handed them over bodily to the Senate Com- 
mittee, of which the late Senator Morton was chairman.” 

In justice to Mr. Orton’s memory, and in fairness to the Company of 
which he was the president, please concede me space to state briefly cer- 
tain facts in this connection, which may be verified by reference to the 
Congressional Record, and which, I submit, fully meet the grave charge 
of improper political bias and partiality implied in your article. 

The surrender of the messages to the Senate (Morton) Committee was 
not made by Mr. Orton, but by the Telegraph Company’s Executive Com- 
mittee—which was composed of Democrats and Republicans in about 
equal numbers—and was not so made until after it had been decided by 
a Conference Committee, composed of sub-committees of the Senate (or 
Morton) and House (or Proctor Knott) Committees, that the Senate Com- 
mittee, under a prior subpoena, was first entitled to demand and receive 
the telegrams. Even then the surrender was not carried out until after 
the Company had offered to supply the House Committees with certified 
copies of all the telegrams which were to be delivered up to the Senate 
Committee—an offer which, with the safeguard its acceptance would 
have afforded, was not availed of. 

On the 15th of January, 1877, Mr. Orton’s answer in the House con- 
tempt proceedings against him was read in the House of Representatives, 
disclosing the fact that the political messages were then, and for a 
month had been, in the custody and control of the Company’s Executive 
Committee, and that that body alone had capacity to produce them. 
That night the Senate (Morton) Committee sent its Sergeant-at-Arms to 
New York, and on the next morning (January 16) he served here the 
drag-net subpoena which compelled the attendance of the Executive Com- 
mittee at Washington, and secured the surrender of the telegrams. The 
House Committee was less energetic, and did not serve any like subpoena 
until after the arrival of the Executive Committee in Washington on the 
evening of the 17th. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., 
CLARENCE Cary. 


OFFICES OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
: New York, February 11, 1879. 





THE CROW INDIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 


To tae Eprror or THe Nation : 

SUB: In your Washington correspondence of December 28, relative to 
the transfer of the management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the 
War Department, you state twice as one of the principal causes of Indian 
wars ‘‘ the tendency of the frontier white population to encroach on the 
lands of the Indians and to provoke Indian wars with a view to getting 
some of their lands.” It is hardly possible to read an article in any 
Eastern paper without finding similar statements. On this point there 
seems to be but one opinion east of the Mississippi, however great the 
diversity is on every other point connected with the management of In-_ 
dian affairs. Now, allow me to state a few facts bearing upon this sub- 
ject. 

I have lived nine years within twenty-five miles of the reservation of 
the Crows, and spent one year on the reservation, trading with the In- 
dians ; so that I have certainly had sufficiently good opportunities of ob- 
serving the relations between the whites and the Indians, I do not think 
that the frontiersmen of Montana have a better reputation for gentleness 
and loving-kindness towards Indians than other settlers in the far West, 
and my observations at other points bear me out in the supposition that 
what I shall state about the character of the intercourse between the 
Crows and the whites is applicable in most other places. The Crow 
reservation embraces all that part of Montana lying east and south of the 
Yellowstone, extending east about twenty-five miles beyond the Big 
Horn. It embraces some of the finest agricultural and grazing lands of 
the Territory, and valuable mineral lands. It bars our front door, com- 
pelling us to make a detour of several hundred miles and enter through 
the back door by way of Ogden and the barren Snake River country. 
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Until the abandonment of Forts Phil. Kearney and C. F. Smith the bulk 
of the overland immigration took the route by these forts, in spite of 
hostile Sioux and not too friendly Crows ; but since they were given up 
and this Crow reservation established, this road has been practically closed. 
During the last two years a chain of settlements has been formed along 


the north bank of the Yellowstone, which is comparatively barren, not | 
| the department to ship supplies in Lime to reach the distant agencies be- 


being watered by the mountain streams so abundant throughout the 
reservation. The settlers have been compelled to float saw-logs hundreds 
of miles down the river to get lumber for their houses, while they could 
stand in their doors and see forests of pine opposite to them on the south 
bank of the river. You will see that this reservation is of importance 
to us, and we do not disguise the fact that we want it. We wish to see 
the Crows removed. 


Furthermore, the Crows make hardly any use of their reservation. | 
| destruction. They are in favor of civilization, if possible. But it is not 


They visit it every spring to trade and receive their annuities, and the 
supplies issued keep a few of the laziest families around their agency the 
whole year to gain a scanty subsistence from the rations allowed them. 
The greater part of the year they spend on the plains and alkaline bot- 
toms between the Yellowstone and Musselshell Rivers, where immense 
herds of buffaloes are yet found. The beautiful valleys and grassy table- 
lands of their own country have only passing attractions for them, while 
the whites look at it with longing as a veritable Goshen which they can 
only overlook from the summit of Nebo, without being permitted to en- 
ter. Further, until within the last three years continual depredations 
on the settlements were committed by the Crows. They stole horses, 
killed cattle, and occasionally a man or two; but then it was only a 
frontiersman less, perhaps a poor herder or trapper, and didn’t amount 
to much. These depredations were traced to their door ; but farther no 
one was allowed to go, and we could have no redress, 

Now, you will admit that it would be difficult to find greater incite- 
ments to restless, adventurous men than the Montanians have had to 
‘‘ provoke Indian wars with a view to getting some of their lands,” but 
not one instance has come to my knowledge of injustice being done to 
the Crows by the white settlers. One encroachment has been made on 
their lands. In the extreme southwest corner of their reservation, high 
up in the mountains of the Yellowstone, is a small mining-camp which 
was there before the reservation was set apart ; but it has never caused 
any trouble, nor have the Crows ever complained of it, although some 


overzealous agents have occasionally threatened to have the miners re- | 


moved by force. For several years no Crow has been within fifty miles 
of this settlement, and it can hardly be considered an encroachment. 

Now the Crows are restless, their annuities have been frequently 
delayed, their supplies have been insufficient or not furnished at all ; 
but, above all, the recent Nez-Percés and Bannock campaigns have 
instilled in them a great contempt for the power of our Government, and 
there may be trouble ahead. If it comes it will undoubtedly be said 
again that the cause was ‘‘encroachment by the frontier population” ; 
but it will be utterly false in this case as it has been in so many ors. 
The only real encroachment made has been by the army, when For? — - 
ter was established on the Little Big-Horn, and it was complained ot , 
terly by the Crows, but of course to no purpose, although it was very 
questionable whether it was a judiciously-selected site for a post, and 
whether the fort would not have answered its purpose equally as well or 
better if it had been built on the Yellowstone, outside the limits of the 
Crow reservation. 

If our Eastern critics had lived for years on the frontier, exposed to 
continual raids, losing their stock, having their houses burned, carrying 


their lives in their hands, seeing their neighbors slaughtered, they would | 
| the handy ‘‘ pocket” abridgment of this Dictionary published in 1872 


not so thoughtlessly accuse the population of the frontier of inciting 


Indian wars. Such has been our experience, and I will venture to say | 
from the present edition, so that, while it cannot compete with its parent 


_ in freshness, it is not altogether superseded. ——Part IL. of Oncken’s ‘All- 


that no one who has lived through the Sioux troubles, and witnessed the 
devastation caused in Montana by the Nez-Percés war, would willingly 
provoke another Indian war, could he gain the whole Crow reservation 
by it. Iam referring now to the actual settlers of the country. There 
is another class, hunters, trappers, adventurers, whiskey-traders, and 


the like, leading a roving life, and often coming in contact with the | 


Indian. There is always some danger of their recklessness leading them | preface he satisfies them that he can be trusted with this license. The il- 


| lustrations include a fac-simile of a page of the Avesta (Cod. K. V, fol. 


into trouble and brawls ; but their isolation and wandering habits make 
it so evidently their own interest to keep on good terms with the Indians, 
that their quarrels seldom go beyond braggadocio and loud talk. 

Among the principal causes of Indian troubles are the following, 


which I shall state without comment, as my letter is already too long: A 
| supervision.——Mr. Wm. C. Gannett, of Minneapolis, Minn., has issued 


'a@ convenient broadside chart, showing the ‘“‘Growth of Hebrew Re- 


too frequent change of agents (the Crows have had four in less than two 
and a half years); incapacity and inexperience of many agents ; too 
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red tape ; no confidence is put in the agents, and they have no power to 
act promptly in case of an emergency ; failure on the part of Congress to 
make sufficient appropriations, and restricting those made in such a man- 
ner that they are not available for the purposes for which they are need- 
ed ; dilatoriness in making the appropriations, making it impossible for 


fore winter makes freighting impossible; failure of contractors to furnish 


| supplies ; occasional dishonesty on the part of agents and occasional bad 


faith on the part of the Government ; the credulity and limited intellee- 
tual capacity of the Indians, making them easily seduced by other hos- 
tile tribes or renegade whites ; pure ‘ cussedness ” on the part of the In- 


| dians. 


Finally, the frontiers people are not, as a rule, in favor of a policy of 


possible with the present plan of large reservations, where the Indians are 


| allowed to roam almost at will. It is possible only where the Indians are 
| restricted and compelled to abandon a roving life. Such a policy the 
| West favors ; but it is opposed to allowing twenty square miles of fine 


land to each buck, squaw, and papoose in the tribe. 


Yours truly, 
Bozeman, MontTANA, Jan. 18, 1879. 


P. Kocu. 


Notes. 





ARPER & BROS. will shortly issue * Bedouin Tribes of the Euphra- 
tes,’ by Byron’s granddaughter, Lady Anne Blunt.——J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. have in press a ‘History of Princeton, N. J., and its 
Institutions,’ in two volumes, by John Frelinghuysen Hageman. — 
Maemillan & Co. have become the publishers of Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Health 
and Education’ and ‘Town Geology,’ and of the ‘Selections’ from his 
writings. They also announce a uniform reduction of the price of the 
Clarendon Press Series of Shakspere’s Select Plays to fifty cents. Mr. 
James E. Munson, author and publisher of the * Complete Phonographer * 
and the ‘ Dictionary of Practical Phonography,’ has now issued, as the 
cap-sheaf of the series, a * Phrase-Book of Practical Phonography,’ which 
not only gives an alphabetical list (filling two hundred columns) of 
phrases, with the signs attached, but explains the reasonableness of them 
in an elaborate discussion of phraseography. The volume contains also 
exercises, with a key, definitions of law terms, ete., etc. Its usefulness 
cannot be doubted. ——A ‘Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and Phy- 
siological Terms,’ by Thomas Dunman, reprinted in this country by D. 
Appleton & Co., recommends itself as far as it goes (the botanical 
side of biology has been purposely neglected). The definitions are 
brief and clear, but the accentuation is either careless or eccentric. — 
The ‘Technological Dictionary’ in three languages, formerly pub- 
lished at Wiesbaden by C. W. Kreidel, is now being brought out in a 
third edition, improved and considerably enlarged, by J. F. Bergmann, 
of the same city, whose American agents are B. Westermann & Co., 524 
Broadway. The first volume, German-English-French, is a large octavo 








| of 744 pages, clearly printed and surprisingly accurate. Compound 


words are made separate articles, for greater ease of reference. For the 
first time nautical and meteorological terms have received adequate recog- 
nition and attention ; and on this side particularly the general reader 
will find this work a useful reinforcement of the ordinary literary dic- 
tionary. Its long-established merit renders criticism unnecessary ; but 
as the part is seldom better than the whole, it is worth remarking that 


contains a large number of terms that have for some reason been dropped 


, 


gemeine Geschichte’ (B. Westermann & Co.) concludes the history of 
Ancient Persia, by Ferdinand Justi, agreeably written in a popular style, 


| with deliberate suppression of reference to authorities, the author desir- 


ing his readers to find uninterrupted enjoyment in his pages. In his 


40, Copenhagen), with transliteration and translation annexed ; a marble 


| tomb in Xanthos ; the palace of Xerxes, with the lion and bull bas-relief 


enlarged ; Persepolis, besides numerous smaller views, coins, etc., in the 
text. There are also two maps, expressly prepared under the author’s 
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liar intensity. 


One may say even that a general scrutiny of the matter 
The English 


been intense. 
throws a sort of ironical light upon these latter works. 


painters were fortunate; they were highly paid; they were patronized by | 


a splendid aristocracy; their models belonged to the handsomest race in 


the world; their pictures suggest all the proper ideas of British gentility | 


and morality, of that combination of luxury and propriety which is one 
of the most striking achievements of English civilization. But, as paint- 
ers, they lacked the last initiation; it is only by courtesy that we call 
them masters. 


extremely ugly, and their inspiration was homely and frugal. But with 
all this they are masters. One must add that they have never lacked re- 
cognition in England, and the most valuable part of the winter exhibi- 
tions at Burlington House is apt to be the small Dutch pieces. There are 
several capital ones this year—Gerard Dows, Metzus, Van Ostades, Jan 
Steens. There is a superb example of the last-named painter, a villager 
seated at table with his wife and child and saying grace over a simple repast 
of bread and cheese, in which the painting of the accessories—notably of a 
certain coarse, dirty towel which occupies a considerable share of the fore- 
ground—is a marvel of loving finish. One is sure that Jan Steen loved, as 
a painter, his dirty towel. There is a certain number of agreeable small 
landscapes— Ruysdaels, Claudes, Gaspres, Poussins—the Ruysdaels, in- 
deed, include a large attributive specimen of the master on which its 
owner is not to be purely congratulated. There is a delicious little Hob- 
bema, the property of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and there 
is a bad big Turner—‘ Schaffhausen ”—in which the falls of the Rhine 
are represented with an energy which tempts one to dodge, as one passes 
the picture, to escape from the spray. The Italian room includes 
a couple of beautiful frost-bitten, slightly livid Botticellis, and a 
magnificent, genial, natural, devotional, tranquil Gian Bellini, of 
several figures. 

The exhibition of drawings is preceded by a room almost filled with an 
array of miniatures, chiefly English, and lent by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
It is a princely collection, and arranged in a manner worthy of it ; but the 
fatigue of looking at these diminutive works of art is such as to have pre- 
vented me from taking full cognizance of it. Over the drawings, on the 
other hand, one would willingly spend many a half-hour. Many of them 
are from Windsor ; a great many others are lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and there are few distinguished Italian hands that are not 
represented. The most striking feature of the exhibition, however, is 
perhaps the magnificent series of heads in chalk by Holbein, lent by the 
Queen. The interest of this noble series of portraits (both of men and 
women) is that of all Holbein’s work—a strong and incorruptible reality, 
a rendering of the individual outline, of the litera! facts and idiosyncra- 
sies of the face, that, has never been surpassed. There is surely no one 
like Holbein for telling us how our forefathers of the early sixteenth 
century /ooked. Ht is more than a portraiture : it is almost a betrayal, 
and we cannot help wondering whether his models, had they apprehended 
it, would have consented to the unmitigated manner in which he was to 
perpetuate them. There is something in Holbein’s ability that is singu- 
larly homogeneous. [is process is not interpretation, it is simple render- 
ing, and if in these extraordinary transcripts of strong, natural, simple, 
expressive faces there is a delightful delicacy, it is almost preponderantly 
delicacy of hand. The Michael Angelos and Leonardos at the Grosvenor 
last yearjwere equal, if not superior, to the drawings by these illustrious 
hands exhibited at present at Burlington House ; but there has never 
been seen in London such a collection of Raphaels. These very numerous 
sketches—in red and in black chalk, in pencil, in silver-print, in pen and 
bistre—vary in importance and interest ; but they all have a touch of the 
artist’s enchanting grace, and some of them are divinely beautiful. 

I have left myself little space to speak of the Grosvenor Gallery. On 
behalf of the assemblage of modern water-colors of which this year the 
collection partly consists, this is not greatly to be regretted. The water- 
colors last year were by defunct masters, and the level of interest was 
certainly higher. A large number of drawings by Ingres have been lent 
very kindly by their French possessors, and they were expected, I believe, 
to} form one of the attractions of the exhibition. They are perhaps a 
little disappointing ; but they are nevertheless of interest. They are for 
the most part small portraits in pencil, marked by the painter’s clean, 
pure, dry precision of outline ; and they are characteristic of the artist, 
just as they are charactistic of the good ugly French faces, full of point 
and vivacity, which they represent. 
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The Romneys, the Gainsboroughs, even the Sir Joshuas, 
emanate from a society in which, at no time, the sentiment of art has 
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THE LATE MR. ORTON AND THE CIPHER DESPATCHES. 


To tHE Eprror or THe NATION : 
Sim: Your issue of the 30th ult., in referring to the evidence taken 


_ before the Potter Committee concerning the campaign telegrams, remarks 
| that **Mr. Orton managed dexterously to avoid surrendering them to 
| the House Committee, but handed them over bodily to the Senate Com- 
The Dutch painters, on the other hand, were limited and | 
professional, vulgar and bourgeois; their models were for the most part | 


mittee, of which the late Senator Morton was chairman.” 
In justice to Mr. Orton’s memory, and in fairness to the Company of 


| which he was the president, please concede me space to state briefly cer- 


tain facts in this connection, which may be verified by reference to the 
Congressional Record, and which, I submit, fully meet the grave charge 
of improper political bias and partiality implied in your article. 

The surrender of the messages to the Senate (Morton) Committee was 
not made by Mr. Orton, but by the Telegraph Company’s Executive Com- 
mittee—which was composed of Democrats and Republicans in about 
equal numbers—and was not so made until after it had been decided by 
a Conference Committee, composed of sub-committees of the Senate (or 
Morton) and House (or Proctor Knott) Committees, that the Senate Com- 
mittee, under a prior subpeena, was first entitled to demand and receive 
the telegrams. Even then the surrender was not carried out until after 
the Company had offered to supply the House Committees with certified 
copies of all the telegrams which were to be delivered up to the Senate 
Committee—an offer which, with the safeguard its acceptance would 
have afforded, was not availed of. 

On the 15th of January, 1877, Mr. Orton’s answer in the House con- 
tempt proceedings against him was read in the House of Representatives, 
disclosing the fact that the political messages were then, and for a 
month had been, in the custody and control cf the Company’s Executive 
Committee, and that that body alone had capacity to produce them. 
That night the Senate (Morton) Committee sent its Sergeant-at-Arms to 
New York, and on the next morning (January 16) he served here the 
drag-net subpoena which compelled the attendance of the Executive Com- 
mittee at Washington, and secured the surrender of the telegrams. The 
House Committee was less energetic, and did not serve any like subpoena 
until after the arrival of the Executive Committee in Washington on the 
evening of the 17th. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., 
CLARENCE Cary. 


OFFICES OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
: New York, February 11, 1879. 





THE CROW INDIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 


To tne Epiror or THe Nation: 


Sit; In your Washington correspondence of December 28, relative to 
the transfer of the management of Indian affairs from the Interior to the 
War Department, you state twice as one of the principal causes of Indian 
wars ‘‘ the tendency of the frontier white population to encroach on the 
lands of the Indians and to provoke Indian wars with a view to getting 
some of their lands.” It is hardly possible to read an article in any 
Eastern paper without finding similar statements. On this point there 
seems to be but one opinion east of the Mississippi, however great the 
diversity is on every other point connected with the management of In- | 
dian affairs. Now, allow me to state a few facts bearing upon this sub- 
ject. 

I have lived nine years -vithin twenty-five miles of the reservation of 
the Crows, and spent one year on the reservation, trading with the In- 
dians ; so that I have certainly had sufficiently good opportunities of ob- 
serving the relations between the whites and the Indians, I do not think 
that the frontiersmen of Montana have a better reputation for gentleness 
and loving-kindness towards Indians than other settlers in the far West, 
and my observations at other points bear me out in the supposition that 
what I shall state about the character of the intercourse between the 
Crows and the whites is applicable in most other places. The Crow 
reservation embraces all that part of Montana lying east and south of the 
Yellowstone, extending east about twenty-five miles beyond the Big 
Horn. It embraces some of the finest agricultural and grazing lands of 
the Territory, and valuable mineral lands. It bars our front door, com- 
pelling us to make a detour of several hundred miles and enter through 
the back door by way of Ogden and the barren Snake River country. 
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Until the abandonment of Forts Phil. Kearney and C. F. Smith the bulk | 
of the overland immigration took the route by these forts, in spite of | 
hostile Sioux and not too friendly Crows ; but since they were given up | 
and this Crow reservation established, this road has been practically closed. 
During the last two years a chain of settlements has been formed along | 
the north bank of the Yellowstone, which is comparatively barren, not | 
being watered by the mountain streams so abundant throughout the | 
reservation. The settlers have been compelled to float saw-logs hundreds | 
of miles down the river to get lumber for their houses, while they could 
stand in their doors and see forests of pine opposite to them on the south 
bank of the river. You will see that this reservation is of importance 
to us, and we do not disguise the fact that we want it. We wish to see 
the Crows removed. 

Furthermore, the Crows make hardly any use of their reservation. 
They visit it every spring to trade and receive their annuities, and the 
supplies issued keep a few of the laziest families around their agency the 
whole year to gain a scanty subsistence from the rations allowed them. 
The greater part of the year they spend on the plains and alkaline bot- 
toms between the Yellowstone and Musselshell Rivers, where immense 
herds of buffaloes are yet found. The beautiful valleys and grassy table- 
lands of their own country have only passing attractions for them, while 
the whites look at it with longing as a veritable Goshen which they can 
only overlook from the summit of Nebo, without being permitted to en- 
ter. Further, until within the last three years continual depredations 
on the settlements were committed by the Crows. They stole horses, 
killed cattle, and occasionally a man or two; but then it was only a 
frontiersman less, perhaps a poor herder or trapper, and didn’t amount | 
to much. These depredations were traced to their door ; but farther no 
one was allowed to go, and we could have no redress. 

Now, you will admit that it would be difficult to find greater incite- 
ments to restless, adventurous men than the Montanians have had to 
‘* provoke Indian wars with a view to getting some of their lands,” but 
not one instance has come to my knowledge of injustice being done to 
the Crows by the white settlers. One encroachment has been made on 
their lands. In the extreme southwest corner of their reservation, high 
up in the mountains of the Yellowstone, is a small mining-camp which 
was there before the reservation was set apart ; but it has never caused 
any trouble, nor have the Crows ever complained of it, although some 
overzealous agents have occasionally threatened to have the miners re- 
moved by force. For several years no Crow has been within fifty miles 
of this settlement, and it can hardly be considered an encroachment. 

Now the Crows are restless, their annuities have been frequently 
delayed, their supplies have been insufficient or not furnished at all ; 
but, above all, the recent Nez-Percés and Bannock campaigns have 
instilled in them a great contempt for the power of our Government, and 
there may be trouble ahead. If it comes it will undoubtedly be said 
again that the cause was ‘‘encroachment by the frontier population” ; 
but it will be utterly false in this case as it has been in so many others. 
The only real encroachment made has been by the army, when Fort Cus- 
ter was established on the Little Big-Horn, and it was complained ot bi 
terly by the Crows, but of course to no purpose, although it was very | 
questionable whether it was a judiciously-selected site for a post, and | 
whether the fort would not have answered its purpose equally as well or | 
better if it had been built on the Yellowstone, outside the limits of the | 
Crow reservation. 

If our Eastern critics had lived for years on the frontier, exposed to | 
continual raids, losing their stock, having their houses burned, carrying | 
their lives in their hands, seeing their neighbors slaughtered, they would | 
not so thoughtlessly accuse the population of the frontier of inciting | 
Indian wars. Such has been our experience, and I will venture to say | 
that no one who has lived through the Sioux troubles, and witnessed the 
devastation caused in Montana by the Nez-Percés war, would willingly 
provoke another Indian war, could he gain the whole Crow reservation | 
by it. Iam referring now to the actual settlers of the country. There 
is another class, hunters, trappers, adventurers, whiskey-traders, and | 
the like, leading a roving life, and often coming in contact with the | 
Indian. There is always some danger of their recklessness leading them 











into trouble and brawls ; but their isolation and wandering habits make | 
it so evidently their own interest to keep on good terms with the Indians, 
that their quarrels seldom go beyond braggadocio and loud talk. 

Among the principal causes of Indian troubles are the following, | 
which I shall state without comment, as my letter is already too long: A | 
too frequent change of agents (the Crows have had four in less than two 
and a half years); incapacity and inexperience of many agents; too 
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much centralization in Washington and too much cireumlocution and 
red tape ; no confidence is put in the agents, and they have no power to 
act promptly in case of an emergency ; failure on the part of Congress to 
make sufficient appropriations, and restricting those made in such a man- 
ner that they are not available for the purposes for which they are need- 
ed ; dilatoriness in making the appropriations, making it impossible for 
the department to ship supplies in time to reach the distant agencies be- 
fore winter makes freighting impossible; failure of contractors to furnish 
supplies ; occasional dishonesty on the part of agents and occasional bad 
faith on the part of the Government ; the credulity and limited intellee- 
tual capacity of the Indians, making them easily seduced by other hos- 
tile tribes or renegade whites ; pure ‘‘ cussedness ” on the part of the In- 
dians. 

Finally, the frontiers people are not, as a rule, in favor of a policy of 
destruction. They are in favor of civilization, if possible. But it is not 
possible with the present plan of large reservations, where the Indians are 
allowed to roam almost at will. It is possible only where the Indians are 
restricted and compelled to abandon a roving life. Such a policy the 
West favors ; but it is opposed to allowing twenty square miles of fine 
land to each buck, squaw, and papoose in the tribe. 

Yours truly, P. Koen. 


BozeMAN, MONTANA, Jan. 18, 1879. 


Notes. 





ARPER & BROS. will shortly issue * Bedouin Tribes of the Euphra- 
tes,’ by Byron’s granddaughter, Lady Anne Blunt.——J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. have in press a ‘History of Princeton, N. J., and its 
Institutions,’ in two volumes, by John Frelinghuysen Hageman. — 
Macmillan & Co. have become the publishers of Charles Kingsley’s * Health 
and Education’ and ‘Town Geology,’ and of the ‘Selections’ from his 
writings. They also announce a uniform reduction of the price of the 
Clarendon Press Series of Shakspere’s Select Plays to fifty cents. Mr. 
James E. Munson, author and publisher of the * Complete Phonographer ’ 
and the ‘ Dictionary of Practical Phonography,’ has now issued, as the 
cap-sheaf of the series, a * Phrase-Book of Practical Phonography,’ which 
not only gives an alphabetical list (filling two hundred columns) of 
phrases, with the signs attached, but explains the reasonableness of them 
in an elaborate discussion of phraseography. The volume contains also 
exercises, with a key, definitions of law terms, ete., etc. Its usefulness 
cannot be doubted. ——A ‘Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and Phy- 
siological Terms,’ by Thomas Dunman, reprinted in this country by D. 
Appleton & Co., recommends itself as far as it goes (the botanical 
side of biology has been purposely neglected). The definitions are 
brief and clear, but the accentuation is either careless or eecentric.—— 
The ‘Technological Dictionary’ in three languages, formerly pub- 
lished at Wiesbaden by C. W. Kreidel, is now being brought out in a 
third edition, improved and considerably enlarged, by J. F. Bergmann, 
of the same city, whose American agents are B. Westermann & Co., 524 
Broadway. The first volume, German-English-French, is a large octavo 
of 744 pages, clearly printed and surprisingly accurate. Compound 
words are made separate articles, for greater ease of reference. For the 
first time nautical and meteorological terms have received adequate recog- 





| nition and attention ; and on this side particularly the general reader 


will find this work a useful reinforcement of the ordinary literary dic- 
tionary. Its long-established merit renders criticism unnecessary ; but 
as the part is seldom better than the whole, it is worth remarking that 
the handy ‘‘ pocket” abridgment of this Dictionary published in 1872 
contains a large number of terms that have for some reason been dropped 
from the present edition, so that, while it cannot compete with its parent 
in freshness, it is not altogether superseded. —Part IL. of Oncken’s ‘All-| 
gemeine Geschichte’ (B. Westermann & Co.) concludes the history of 
Ancient Persia, by Ferdinand Justi, agreeably written in a popular style, 
with deliberate suppression of reference to authorities, the author desir- 
ing his readers to find uninterrupted enjoyment in his pages. In his 


| preface he satisfies them that he can be trusted with this license. The il- 


lustrations include a fac-simile of a page of the Avesta (Cod. K. V, fol. 
40, Copenhagen), with transliteration and translation annexed ; a marble 


| tomb in Xanthos ; the palace of Xerxes, with the lion and bull bas-relief 


enlarged ; Persepolis, besides numerous smaller views, coins, etc., in the 
text. There are also two maps, expressly prepared under the author’s 


| supervision.——Mr. Wm. C. Gannett, of Minneapolis, Minn., has issued 


a convenient broadside chart, showing the ‘“‘Growth of Hebrew Re- 


ligion.” It is ereditably executed after Kuenen’s ‘Religion of Israel.’ 
——Alexander Duncker, Berlin, has begun the officially authorized 
publication of the Political Correspondence of Frederic the Great, 
This great work will fill thirty 
voliunes, and will be annotated as well as chronologically ordered. Two 


drawn from the Prussian archives. 


volumes yearly will appear, and there will be two editions, 8vo and 4to. 
The first three volumes are toembrace the years 1740-45. We commend 
to all who are interested in South American trade an article on the Com- 
mercial Routes ( Verkehrswege—steamship service, railroad and telegraph 
lines) of Brazil in the double number, 76-77, of the Berlin Geographical 
S»-iety’s Journal (New York: L. W. Schmidt). It is purely statistical, 
and the information is not likely to be obtained elsewhere. ——Koolman’s 
Dictionary of the East-Frisian Dialect (Norden : 
reaches with Part 6 the letter G. The affinities of this dialect with our 
own language continue to be highly interesting ; see fisk (fish), lappen 
(flop and flap), fint, 5 (flea), flirt (flirt), fogel (fowl), folk, forsicht (fore- 


sight), fos (fox), fvé (foot), fracht (freight), fré (free), frésen (freeze), | 


friind (friend), fast (fist), ete.; and also the proverbial expressions—'*‘ he 
is net fisk nog flésk”; **so hard as ’n flint”; ** he hed um ’n fl6 in ’t 6r 
settd ”; ‘* én fégel in de hand is biiter as twé up ’t dak”; “ fdrsigt is 
biter as nasigt ”; ‘én friind in de ndd, én friind in de ddd”; ‘‘ de de 
diifel to friinde hed, de kan ligd in de helle kamen.” The ways in which 
the letter g is pronounced are amusingly various. Mr. James A. 
McNeill Whistler’s admirers are invited to subscribe to pure mezzotint 


engravings, by Richard Josey, under the painter’s immediate supervision, | 


of his portraits of his mother (an ‘‘ arrangement in grey and black ”) and of 
Miss Rosa Corder (an ‘‘ arrangement in brown and black”), Mr. Whistler, 


or Mr. Charles A. Howell, Chaldon House, Fulham, S. W., London, | , ; ‘ 
7 : ‘ | fore Congress. Another way in which the House abandons its freedom 


may be addressed. The proofs are, in each case, two and three guineas ; 
the prints, one. 
in this city, that Mr. Charles F. Bradford, of Boston, already a member 
of the Spanish Academy, has been honored by the King of Spain with the 
order of ** Caballero de la Real Ordin de Isabel la Catolica.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Bradford was the author of a learned Index to 
Clemencin’s Notes to ‘Don Quixote.’ He has also published occasion- 
ally verses of merit, both in English and Spanish. In our notice of the 
Tanagra figurines a fortnight ago we omitted to give the exact address 
of Messrs. Feuardent & Co. who have them on exhibition. It is No. 30 
Lafayette Place, where much else curious and precious is for sale. 


—The libraries interested published in December, under the direction 
of Mr. Winsor, the first edition of ‘*A List of Serial Publications now 
taken in the principal Libraries of Boston and Cambridge.” It is a classi- 
fied catalogue of 3,812 titles of newspapers, magazines, publications of 
learned societies, and other serials, excluding reports of public depart- 
ments, boards, etc., is printed in a pamphlet of thirty pages the size of the 
Harvard College Bulletin, and is, we suppose, the first published instance 
of co-operative cataloguing. It is purposed hereafter to publish a list of the 
deficiencies of the different libraries under each title, or, perhaps, of the 
places where complete sets of the back numbers of each magazine, etc., 
may be had, in which case the one thing will be supplied now wanting to 
make the list of the highest value to investigators. We may say here 
that to the libraries containing ‘‘ Paesi nouamente retrouati” and “ Itine- 
rarii Portugallésii,” catalogued under Zorzi on p 242 of the Harvard 
Bulletin No. 10, should be added the Public Library of Cincinnati. 
Another notable enterprise, which we announced some weeks ago, the 
Index Medicus of Drs. John S. Billings and Robert Fletcher, has ap- 
peared in a first number, dated January 31, 1879 (New York : F. Leypoldt). 
It really contains selections from the current medical literature of the 
past quarter, while the January periodicals, especially those from abroad, 
will be accounted for in the February number. The nomenclature and 


classification followed are substantially those adopted by the Royal Col- | 


lege of Physicians, Londen, and the execution is beyond any praise of 
ours. The typography is clear, tasteful, and accurate. The mere list of 
periodicals indexed fills twenty-four columns. 


—An article in the February number of the North American Review 
by Senator Hoar contains some excellent criticisms on the conduct 
of business in Congress. A curious question discussed is that of the 
privilege of the House of Representatives to originate all revenue bills, 
and what has come of it. In the Convention of 1787 the larger States 
endeavored to have the representation in both branches of Congress fixed 
according to population, but this arrangement was so strenuously opposed 
by the smaller States that a dissolution of the Convention was threatened. 
A compromise was finally arrived at by which the equal representation 
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| of all States in the Senate was conceded, but the power of originating 
| bills of revenue was confined to the House of Representatives. Unfortu- 


Hermann Braams) | 


We observe in the Spanish Las Novedades, published | 
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nately, the power of amending these bills indefinitely was given to the 
Senate, so that, instead of being a privilege, the sole ability to originate 
money bills has turned out a limitation of the influence of the House. 


| A measure of this sort coming from the House is treated with no more 


ceremony than if it had been brought forward by any member of the 
Senate. By the time it returns to the House, in practice a new bill, the 
session is usually so far advanced that it is impossible to consider the 
Senate amendments at length, and the bill goes through just as it is, or 


| slightly amended by conference committees. Thus, although possessing 
| the nominal privilege of originating money bills, the House has lost con- 


trol over them, and has lost also the much more important prerogative— 
its freedom of debate. Were the Senate allowed to originate money bills, 
the House might share in amending them and so exercise its rightful 
power much more effectually than it can now. 


—The House of Representatives has by various means deprived itself 
of that ‘freedom of deliberation, speech, and debate” which our early 
American constitutions declare to be ‘essential to the rights of the peo- 
ple.” A member of a committee reporting a bill has the floor for an 
hour, and by demanding the ‘ previous question ” he has another hour 


| tosum up, after which a vote must be taken. Thus all the time devoted 
| to debate on the measure belongs to one person, who apportions it out to 


friends and foes, decides how long debate shall last, and if any amend- 
ment shall be offered. The House will rarely refuse the demand, for that 


| would be tantamount to making the time for debate unlimited, which is 


very undesirable, on account of the great amount of business always be- 


of debate and amendment, as well as all knowledge of its own actions, is 
by the motion to suspend the rules and pass. By this motion a measure 
known only by name may, without discussion or question, become the 
law of the land as far as the House of Representatives can make it so, and 
many important bills are, in fact, so passed at the end of a crowded session. 
A member of an appropriation committee reporting a bill always has pre- 
cedence over any other committee, however urgent the business of the 
latter may be, and thus a bill the perfecting of which has occupied the 
attention of Congress for months is often lost altogether. The chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations is unavoidably the enemy of all other 
measures to come before the House, because, money bills being indispen- 
sable to the conduct of the Government, they are considered immediately, 
while other questions are laid aside, and from the lateness of the session 
frequently precluded from further consideration. Mr. Hoar promises a 
future article which will deal with the question of remedy for these evils. 
Meanwhile he insists on the advantages of a Speaker independent of 
party, of a responsible leader for the House, and of a restoration of the 
House to the function of a deliberative assembly. 


—If any proof were needed of the greatly improved standing of the 
stage in England of late, it might be found in the fact that a monthly 
my 7a.zine devoted to dramatic art has existed in London for now six 
mvnths, and still shows signs of vigorous vitality. The stage in America 
never sank as low as it had got to be in England a dozen years ago. 
England had no tragic actor; we had Mr. Forrest, Miss Cushman, and 
Mr. Booth ; and in comedy the influence of Mr. Wallack’s Theatre here 
and of the Museum in Boston afforded a constant standard of comparison 
which was lacking in London in the days when the Haymarket was 
rapidly declining, and before the Prince of Wales’s had become recog- 
nized as a home of higher dramatic art. But even among us the public 
taste in theatricals has greatly improved in the past five years, while in 
England the reaction has been still more violent. The interest in the 
stage which literature and society had lost was revived under the influence 


‘of the comedies at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre with Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 


croft, and of the tragedies at the Lyceum with Mr. Henry Irving. A 
new play at either theatre is now almost as much of an event in London 


| society as a premiére of Dumas or Augier is in the Parisian world. And 


with the renewed feeling that the drama is an art and not a trade for 
sordid hucksters arose a demand for a journal of the higher dramatic art. 
The Theatre came into existence over a year ago as a weekly, and barely 
maintained itself. In August last it gave up its weekly issue and ap- 
peared as a monthly of nearly a hundred pages. The first number of the 
new. magazine contained memoirs and photographic portraits of Mr. 
Henry Irving and of Miss Ellen Terry, and the general desire for pic- 
tures of these popular favorites rapidly exhausted the edition and assured 
the success of the new periodical. The first half-yearly volume is now 
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complete and the publication has at last got itself into shape. The 
monthly numbers contain a photograph of an actor and of an actress, with 
a memoir of each ; a story and a poem or two on a theatrical subject ; cri- 
ticisms of new plays in England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain ; 
reviews of books bearing upon the stage (though this department is but 
meagrely kept up) ; paragraphs of theatrical news and gossip ; editorial 
articles, grouped under the general heading ‘“* The Watch Tower” ; and 
a collection of contributed articles by authors, actors, and critics, also 
grouped together and called the ‘‘ Round Table.” This last department 
is much the most important ; it has embraced articles by Mr. Sothern, | 
Miss Kate Field, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Dutton Cook, 
Mr. Henry Irving ; and for it Mr. Tom Taylor has written interesting ac- 
counts of his relations with two of the fine actors England has recently 
lost—Mr. Phelps and Mr. Wigan. Altogether, the magazine is creditable 
to the art it seeks to represent, shows a willingness and an ability to im- 
prove, and is likely to exert an influence for good. An index to new 
plays in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, with the full | 
name of the author and of the theatre where each was originally produced, | 
may be suggested as a possible addition of permanent utility. 





—A correspondent writes to us from London under date of Jan. 28 : r 


‘*T may mention asa sequel to the brief account of the suit Whistler 

v. Ruskin, which I sent you a short time since, that the plaintiff has 
lately published a little pamphlet in which he delivers himself on the | 
subject of art-criticism. This little pamphlet, issued by Chatto & Win- | 
dus, is an affair of seventeen very prettily-printed small pages ; it is now | 
in its sixth edition, it sells for a shilling, and is to be seen in most of the | 
shop-windows. It is very characteristic of the painter, and highly enter- | 
taining ; but I am not sure that it will have rendered appreciable service | 
to the cause which he has at heart. The cause that Mr. Whistler has at | 
heart is the absolute suppression and extinction of the art-critic and his 
function. According to Mr. Whistler the art-critic is an impertinence, 
a nuisance, a monstrosity—and usually, into the bargain, an arrant fool. 
Mr. Whistler writes in an off-hand, colloquial style, much besprinkled 
with French—a style which might be called familiar if one often en- 
countered anything like it. He writes by no means as well as he paints ; 
but his little diatribe against the critics is suggestive, apart from the force 
of anything that he specifically urges. The painter's irritated feeling 
is interesting, for it suggests the state of mind of many of his brothers of 
the brush in the presence of the bungling and incompetent disquisitions 
of certain members of the fraternity who sit in judgment upon their 
works. ‘ Let work be received in silence,’ says Mr. Whistler, ‘as it was 
in the days to which the penman still points as an era when art was at 
its apogee.’ He is very scornful of the ‘ penman,’ and it is on the general 
ground of his being a penman that he deprecates the existence of his late 
adversary, Mr. Ruskin. He does not attempt to make out a case in 
detail against the great commentator of pictures ; it is enough for Mr. 
Whistler that he is a ‘littérateur,’ and that a littérateur should concern 
himself with his own business. The author also falls foul of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who does the reports of the exhibitions in the 7imes, and who | 
had the misfortune, fifteen years ago, to express himself rather unintelli- 
ntly about Velasquez. ‘The Observatory at Greenwich under the 
irection of an apothecary,’ says Mr. Whistler, ‘ the College of Physicians 
with Tennyson as president, and we know what madness is about ! But 
a school of art with an accomplished littérateur at its head disturbs no 
one, and is actually what the world receives as rational, while Ruskin 
writes for pupils and Colvin holds forth at Cambridge! Still, quite | 
alone stands Ruskin, whose writing is art and whose art is unworthy \ 
his writing. To him and his example do we owe the outrage of proffered , 
assistance from the unscientific—the meddling of the immodest—the in- 
trusion of the garrulous. Art, that for ages has hewn its own history 
in marble and written its own comments on canvas, shall it suddenly 
stand still and stammer and wait for wisdom from the passer-by ?—for 
guidance from the hand that holds neither brush nor chisel ? Out upon 
the shallow conceit ! What greater sarcasm can Mr. Ruskin pass upon 
himself than that he preaches to young men what he cannot perform ? 
Why, unsatisfied with his conscious power, should he choose to become 
the type of incompetence by talking for forty years of what he has never 
done ?? And Mr. Whistler winds up by pronouncing Mr. Ruskin, of 
whose writings he has perused, I suspect, an infinitesimally small num- 
ber of ‘the Peter Parley of Painting.’ This is very far, as I say, 
from exhausting the question ; but it is easy to understand the state of 
mind of a London artist (to no further) who skims through the cri- 
tiques in the local journals. There is no scurrility in saying that these 
are for the most part almost incredibly weak and unskilled ; to turn from 
one of them to a critical feuilleton in one of the Parisian journals is like 
passing from a primitive to a very high civilization. Even, however, if 
the reviews of pictures were very much better, the protest of the producer 
48 against the critic would still have a considerable validity. Few people 
will deny that the development of criticism in our day has become inordi- 
nate, disproportionate, and that much of what is written under that | 
exalted name is very idle and superficial. 
longs to the general question, and I am afraid it will never obtain a 





Mr. Whistler’s complaint be- | 


honorable mention only, ‘‘deserved something more’ 
a fascinated interest in Mr. Vedder, even while calling him bizarre ; 
terms Mr. Dana’s marine sinister and grandiose; Mr. La Farge’s 
meadow bravely and candidly painted ; Mr. Brown’s urchins not good 
as a painting, but diverting as an illustration—avoiding here the singu- 
lar coupling of Brown’s style with Homer’s into which Cherbuliez was 
betrayed last August in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
hits given by M. Tardieu, though still encased in velvet, are the remarks 
that the painter of ‘* Cerise ” must have paid Manet a visit, and that Mr. 
| Bunce’s gondola strictly follows Ziem’s. 
| cism is distinguished by a curious frank recognition of the appearance of 


tion of our nationality into the world of painters. 


they appeal to a public laden with many cares and a great variety of 
interests, it gratifies as much as it displeases them Art is one of the 
necessities of life ; but even the critics themselves would probably not 
assert that criticism is anything more than an agreeable luxury— 
something like printed talk. If it be said that they claim too much in 
calling it ‘agreeable’ to the criticised, it may be added on their behalf 
that they probably mean agreeable in the long run.” 

—Interesting features in the fifteenth volume of LAr? (J. W. Bouton) 
are a glittering plate in aqua-fortis by J. A. Mitchell, an American en- 
graver, Which we may characterize in the words of the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts—**the ‘End of the Act’ is a scene in a theatre, grasped like an 
artist and executed accordingly *; and the included article, by Tardieu, 
on American art which appeared in the weekly number for December 1. 
The significance of articles such as this, and as the similarly respectful 
criticisms of MM. de Lostalot and Lefort in the Gaze/te, is something 
like the delivery of the freedom of Paris in a gold box. French criticism, 
heretofore so tranquilly exclusive, has now genially committed itself, 
both in the case of English and American art. ‘The supreme arbiter can- 
not well again affect the distant ** eye-glass” 
our painting will be now admitted to be a rival, not a curiosity and an 
exception. Duranty’s rather famous article in the Gazeffe about English 
art displayed, indeed, the lingering remains of the old genteel supercili- 


and ‘‘curious” manner ; 


| ousness, the polite wonder at the white teeth and healthy skins of Eng- 


lish portraits ; but the notices of American painting are of a different 
tone—kindly, recognizant, and feeling. American art is given full wel- 
come as a pupil that will soon be able to wrestle with the master and 1s 
even now able to hold its own among the rest. Indeed, it would be hard 
to find even a compatriot who would say that Bridgman, for example, is 


| of *‘ prodigious” ability, and that his professor, Gérome, has nothing 


more to teach him, as M. Tardieu declares in L’ Arf; nor, much as we 
all admire Mr. Quartley for his qualities of atmosphere and transparency, 
would it be natural for a home critic to set him on a full par with 
Vollon, as L’ Art does not hesitate to do. What seems most to surprise 
M. Tardieu is our artists’ versatility in method, or—shall we say ?—their 
hesitancy between different styles. He desires evidently to adjust the 
American pictures at the Exposition to a consistent and logical line, con- 
stitutes Mr. Homer a laureate and portraitist of Uncle Toms, and is 
ready to believe that it is not the same hand which paints Eaton’s ** Har 
vesters ” and Eaton’s ** Reverie.” Very naturally, our critic goes most 
eagerly to those contributions in which he can detect a really national 
quality and accent. After lavishly praising Mr. Quartley’s river seene— 
‘*a capital impressionist’s effect, remarkable for accuracy of eye and exqui- 
site in charm”—and giving Mr. Tiffany’s ‘** Duane Street credit for 
nimbleness of execution, he observes, ** Here are two more artists frankly 
American.” The qualities of Mr. Homer, equally self-made ones, he 
finds to be ‘*a method that is sincere, not exempt from a sort of clumsi- 
ness, but honest, serious, and strongly imprinted with local character ; 
and directness in his drawing, frankness in his color, and sincerity in 
reading his types.” M. Lefort, by the by, in the Gazette, credits Mr. 
Homer with “originality and independence, both in choosing or arrang- 
ing subjects and in the choice and feeling of his color and design.” Mr. 


Wylie, who never had a French master unless it was Barye, and who sim- 


ply took his own American academy in his arms and planted iton Breton 
soil, is given due prominence as the commander and best of the modern 
‘*bretonnistes,” though an error is made in accrediting him to the school 


of Couture, from whom he took no lessons. 


—The notice of L’Art is scarcely less indulgent even when applied to 
those Americans who are least American. Mr. Shirlaw, recipient of an 
*; the critic manifests 


Among the gentle 


Altogether, however, the criti- 


| certain new powers and directions in art, and a sort of formal introduc- 


We should like to 


serious hearing, on special and exceptional grounds. The whole artistic | mend out, did space allow it, the notice in ZL’ Art (still incomplete, though 


fraternity is in the same boat—the painters, the architects, the poets, the 
novelists, the dramatists, the actors, the musicians, the singers. They 
have a standing, and in many ways a very just, quarrel with criticism ; 
but perhaps many of them would admit that, on the whole, so long as 


particularizing twenty-six painters) with notices in other French period- 
icals strictly in harmony with its own urbanity ; thus, M. Lefort, in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, distinguished half a dozen omitted from L’ Art's 
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long list (Wyant, Richards, Gay, Sanford Gifford, Miller, and Bacon), 


while his appreciation of the ‘* exquisite refinement and transparency ” of 
Quartley and the ‘rightness and perfect impression” of Tiffany are 
equal in cordiality to anything Z’ Art has to offer ; and M. de Lostalot, 
in the same journal, discovers a new candidate for favor in Mr. Abbey, 
whose ‘* Stage-office ” presents a ‘‘ harmony in grey not without charm for 
all its austerity.” But the recognition of so indefatigable a studio-fre- 
quenter as M. Tardieu is quite enough to show that Paris experts have 
recognized among their trans-Atlantic visitors certain originals, as well 
as certain “ fidéles,” who are to be watched henceforward. For the rest 
of the present volume, our recognition of the merits of its predecessors 
makes it unnecessary to say much. It contains some of the most inter- 
esting etchings ever published in a periodical, such asthe ‘‘ Mrs, Bischoffs- 
heim,” after J. E. Millais, three grand Rubenses, and Velasquez’s 
‘*Spinners ” and Moro’s ‘‘ Bloody Mary,” the last two illustrating an inter- 
esting series on the pictures at Madrid. The editor’s concluding notice 
is large in promise, and no doubt will be liberally carried out. 
final articles on the Exposition are intended ; M. Tardieu, in a notice of 
the British school, is to heal the wounds made by the unsympathizing 
Duranty ; Sidney Colvin is to resume his study of old engravers ; and 
some decorative work is to be entrusted to an English designer, John 
Watkins, who already appears in a marginal ornament for a number 
issued since the binding up of this volume. 


—Nicola Zanichelli, Bologna, has published ‘La Vita e le Opere di 
Giulio Cesare Croce,’ a learned and very entertaining monograph by 
Olindo Guerrini, of which we hope to give some account hereafter. In 
his preface the author, speaking of the disonesta povertd of the Italian 
libraries, says that in his country the only persons who can study are the 
rich, and they, ninety-nine times out of the hundred, have no desire to: 

‘*Former governments did not love knowledge ; the present one lacks 
the means to make it not only complete but available. From the begin- 
ning of the century till this very day the Italian libraries, with one or two 
exceptions, have not purchased modern books—formerly because they 
were not disposed to do so, now because they cannot. It is strange, for 
example, that in a student centre like Bologna, whence latterly have issued 
not doubtful proofs of laborious learning, the library has but four or five 
hundred dollars to spend, which do not suffice even for the continuation 
of the most necessary periodicals. In every branch of knowledge the 
freshest works are wanting, and they cannot be procured, although the rules 
direct the librarian to inform himself and keep complete the publications 
in all the sciences. When posterity sees the petty result of the magnificent 
things which the rules ordered in our libraries, | hardly know what they 
will think. Perhaps they may go so far as to suspect the honesty of the 
librarian, not dreaming that if he had appropriated to his own uses the 
whole endowment of his institution, he would not have had the means to 
live decently.” 

—The topographical survey undertaken in Attica by the Imperial Ger- 
man Archeological Institute four years ago included Athens and the sur- 
rounding territory, or a parallelogram bounded by lat. 37° 54’-38° 12’ 
N. and long. 23° 36'-23° 52’ E. This area was subdivided equally into 
six, the Peireus and Hymetius sections lying south of the 38th parallel, 
and containing Athens and its port. All former surveys were disregard- 
ed, and Herr J. A. Kaupert, of the Prussian General Staff, was detailed 
by Count Moltke to establish a wholly new system of triangulation and 
levelling. He especially took upon himself the survey of the -city itself, 
and in regard to the archeology co-operated in 1877 with Prof. Ernst 
Curtius, who had been sent out by the Royal Academy of Sciences. The 
first fruits of their labors have now been published in an elegant small 
folio Atlas (Berlin : Dietrich Reimer ; New York : L. W. Schmidt), con- 
sisting of three maps and nine plates, and intended as the basis of a 
‘ Hand-book of the Topography and Antiquities of Athens’ now in pre- 
paration. While the scale of the series of sectional maps is to be 1: 25,000 
(about 2} inches to the mile), the maps of Athens here given, and those 
of the Peirwus which have been prepared under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant Georg von Alten and will next be published, are on twice the scale. 
No. 1 shows the Athens of to-day ; No. 2, ancient Athens superimposed 
on modern Athens, the latter being printed in a pale but perfectly clear 
tint ; No. 3, the southwestern portion of the city, ancient and modern, 
from the eastern foot of the Acropolis to the Peir@wus railroad. The last, 
being on a scale of 1:4,000, permit indications of architectural and sepul- 
chral remains of every description. All the maps are executed with the 
greatest beauty and delicacy. They are followed by tinted drawings after 
photographs (from which extraneous details have been omitted) of the 
burial way before the Dipylon ; the Pnyx, the Museum Hill, the Areopa- 
gus, the Hill of the Nymphs, the pool and caves of Callirrhot, the Hip- 
podrome, the Theatre of Bacchus ; rock tombs, grottoes, fragments of 
sculpture, ete., ete.—views, elevations, sections, and plans. The letter- 
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| press is by Curtius and Kaupert. Altogether the work is one which 
should find a place in every institute of the higher instruction and in 
every public library. 


POLITICAL FORESIGHT.* 


QENTOR'S conversations are a satire on human wisdom. The most 

' remarkable men of France—Guizot, Thiers, Mérimée, the late and the 
present Due de Broglie, Chevalier, Montalembert, and a host of others— 
confided to him their opinions, their views of the world, their fears and 
their hopes for their country and for Europe. His pages, which repro- 
duce with equal impartiality the sentiments of Monarchists, Republicans, 
Socialists, and Legitimists, afford a record of the sayings and specula- 
tions of French society during the ten years which followed the Coup 
d'état. The men who found it their interest to make a confidant of the 
English gentleman whose one remarkable gift was his insatiable curiosi- 
ty to know what any celebrated person thought about anything, were al- 
| most all of them men far above the ordinary level. Many of them were 
versed in affairs. Some of them had played a leading part in European 
history. All of them were keenly interested in modern politics. From 
such persons one might reasonably expect to learn lessons of political 
wisdom or to receive remarkable forecasts of the future of Europe. As 
a matter of fact, the one impression which a careful perusal of Senior’s 
book leaves on the mind is, that the most cultivated and most intelligent 
men of his time neither understood the age in which they lived nor were 
able to foresee what was about to happen within even a few years. The 
single fulfilled prediction which the book contains is the remark of 
Chevalier, that when the Suez Canal was completed England would make 
an effort to obtain Crete or Cyprus ; and we may doubt whether this 
prophecy can be put down as more than a lucky hit. 

If statesmen, however, may show wide foresight without being able to 
predict a single specific event, and if men like Thiers, Guizot, or Monta- 
lembert had shown themselves masters of the general course ef European 
polities, there would be little reason to blame them for want of sagacity 
because they did not predict isolated occurrences. But the really curious 
thing is, these celebrated persons show themselves at every turn deficient 
in that grasp of the situation which popular imagination attributes to a 
statesman. The whole of French society spent their time in the dreary 
years between 1850 and 1860 in speculating on the durability of Louis 
Napoleon’s power. Every act he did, his daily life, his associates, his 
policy and his want of policy, were the subject of hourly criticism. 
It isno exaggeration to say that at least a third of Mr. Senior’s last two 
volumes is taken up with remarks upon Louis Napoleon. These criti- 
cisms lose a good deal of their point and form in passing through the 
hands of a reporter utterly incapable of understanding a witticism ; 
but their substance is no doubt faithfully enough recorded, and a reader, 
however hostile he may be to the French Emperor, cannot fail to see that 
the criticisms of French Liberals are marked by a singular futility. This 

is the more striking because intelligent Frenchmen living at Paris soon 
saw through the pretence that the Emperor was a man of genius. His 
|, veaknesses, his hesitation, his administrative incompetence, which were 
{hidden from the rest of Europe till 1870, were the common talk of Paris 
before 1860. Yet, in spite of the advantage possessed by critics who saw 
the Emperor without his mask, the pointed censures which they aimed at 
the object of their hatred have in them very little which is instructive. 
The problem to be solved by any one who wished to predict the course of 
imperial policy was in reality, What was the source of the Emperor’s suc- 
cess? And the plain truth is that perfectly legitimate hatred and partial- 
ly legitimate contempt for Louis Napoleon blinded the whole of French 
Liberal society to the fact that the Empire, hateful though it was, rested 
on foundations of permanent strength. No one of Mr. Senior’s friends 
even suspected how widespread was the support which the imperial sys- 
‘tem received. We now know that the fiasco in Mexico, diplomatic fail- 
ure in 1866, even the defeats of 1870, did not at once cost the Emperor 
his throne. He might, it would appear, had he not been taken prisoner 
at Sedan, have retained, even after the most crushing blows, the alle- 
.giance of the army, and possibly the submission, if not the support, of 
the peasantry. It is evident, on the other hand, that the wits and states- 
men of Paris believed that the master whom they hated and despised 
would fall from power at the first shock of adverse fortune. Their mis- 
take in this respect is connected with another curious error. French 
Liberals perceived and exaggerated the evils of universal suffrage. They 
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did not perceive that the institution which they hated was the one article | 
in the Constitution to which ordinary Frenchmen attached importance. 
This is not the occasion to examine the merits or demerits of a system | 
which gives a vote to every man throughout the country; but we venture 
to assert that the importance attached by a French elector to universal 
suffrage can at any rate be vindicated under the present condition of 
France by very cogent arguments, and that there is something singular 
in the blindness of statesmen who could not feel that the greatest respect 
was due to the single political arrangement which commands the assent 
of the vast majority of the people, and has now remained unchanged for — 
more than a generation. 
The strong antipathy of good to bad may be urged as an excuse for | 
the false estimate formed by French Liberals of the strength of the Em- | 
pire. But this justification or excuse will not palliate their strange want 
of insight into the course of foreign affairs. In nothing is this more re- 
markable than in their attitude towards Italy. The war for Italian in- 
dependence was, as a French Liberal expresses it, ‘‘the Emperor’s war,” 
and, being the Emperor’s war, it was in the eyes of educated Frenchmen 
wholly and entirely hateful and indefensible. That Frenchmen should 
object to the loss of French blood and treasure in a cause which did not 
directly concern the interests of France, was reasonable enough. But 
Mr. Senior’s friends went far beyond such legitimate objections. They | 

totally disbelieved that Italian unity was possible. If it were possible, 

they did not think it desirable. At the outbreak of the war they be- 
lieved Austria to be in the right, and, what is more singular, they clearly | 
failed to see that Italy, and, to a certain extent, the Emperor as a friend | 
of Italy, commanded the sympathies of Europe. Even the patriotism of | 
Thiers, which, if narrow, was as sincere as it was intense, almost yielded | 
to his hatred of Italian independence : | 
| 


‘‘Ten years ago,” he said in 1859, ‘if any one had prophesied that a | 
time would come when I should look with any feelings but those of the 
bitterest grief at the reverse undergone by France, how angrily I should 
have resented such an imputation ; and yet the time has come.” 


Fora man who felt in this way it was, of course, impossible to measure 
the sentiments of the French nation towards the Italian war. The fairest 
estimate of their feelings which Mr. Senior records proceeds from the 
mouth of an Imperialist : 


“The war,” says Mérimée, ‘‘ is unpopular in the salons, as everything 
else done by the Emperor is. It is unpopular, too, with the 
riests and with those whose sons are affected by the conscription, but the 
bulk of the people approve it and even likeit. The last three weeks have 
produced an enormous change in public opinion—that is, in the public 
opinion of the ‘ bourgeosie’ and the ‘ peuple de Paris.’ I have been ab- 
sent for a fortnight. When I left Paris they dreaded the war ; on my re- 
turn, a week ago, I found them reconciled to it—partly from the tendency 
of the French to accept and make the best of what is unavoidable, and 
partly from their belief that Austria is the aggressor.” 





These sentences contain the clue to half the errors of French states- 
men. Mr. Senior’s acquaintance had with all their merits the grave de 
fect that they had breathed the air of the salons of Paris so long as t 
forget that the atmosphere of the salons was not necessarily the atmo 
phere of France. Men not really at home in the sentiments of their ov 
country are not likely to appreciate the feelings of foreign nations. Y: 
though we may be prepared for mistakes, there is something astour 
ing in the perverse blindness of French politicians to the most obviv. 
facts of English politics. Thier’, who after all must have known a 
good deal about England, laments that the English Government did not 
interpose to prevent the outbreak of the war between Austria and France. 
The ministry, that is to say, ought in his opinion to have forbidden the 
liberation of Italy. Montalembert cannot understand that England 
should sympathize with “‘ Garibaldi’s piracy,” and believes that enthusiasm | 
for Italy is the result of ‘‘ mere Protestant bigotry, as blind and as stupid 
as that of the Puritans two hundred years ago, but without their sin- 
cerity and their undaunted courage,” and obviously thinks, in common 
with Thiers, Guizot, and men far wiser and abler than Montalembert, 
that the natural policy for an English Government was to support the 
Pope, to keep the King of Naples on his throne, to maintain Austrian 
rule in Lombardy, and genera!ly to keep Italy weak in order that France 
might be strong. There is something in Montalembert’s position which 
has a peculiar absurdity of its own. He raves at England for not suffi- 
ciently detesting the Emperor, though he himself rallied to the hero of 
the Coup d'état. He is, in his own opinion, the devotee of liberty, yet de- 
plores Italian independence, and, while making his religious views the 
standard of his secular policy, marvels that English Protestantism should | 
not follow the course which commends itself to Ultramontane fanaticism. 


i 


Still, even callousness to the feelings of foreign nations is compatible 


' with keen insight into the dangers which menace one’s own country from 


abroad, and it might be expected that politicians whose whole attention 
was devoted to the errors of the French Government would see from afar 
off the rising of the storm which burst upon France in 1870. To a cer- 
tain very limited extent men like Thiers may be said to have foreseen that 


| the consolidation of strong states on the borders of France might menace 


the independence of their country, but none of the persons who conversed 
with Mr. Senior seem to have entertained in 1860 the very remotest sus- 
picion that Prussian power might be a danger to France. The very 
few notices of Germany in Mr. Senior’s book are now extremely curious. 
There are two or three references to French intrigues in the Prussian- 
Rhenish provinces, and the tone of the speakers obviously implies that 


| the efforts to found a party in favor of annexation to France were likely 


to be successful. The question is more than once raised whether Eng- 


| land will interpose to keep France from seizing the Rhine. That Ger- 


many can more than protect herself seems in 1860 to have been a notion 
which had never entered the mind of any Frenchman. 


‘France is a standing danger, sometimes to the freedom, sometimes to 
the good government of Europe. And what bulwark have you now against 
her ? Not Prussia. Her army, out of all proportion to her population 
or her wealth, is a militia. Our military men treat it with contempt. 
Sardinia, or by whatever name the new kingdom of Italy is to be ealled, 


_ is, at least for the present, powerful only for mischief. ‘The Netherlands 


and Belgium could bring into the field two hundred thousand men, a 
force not to be despised, but they have no military reputation. Russia is 


| hors de combat. Our troops have returned from Italy with a great re- 


spect for the Austrian soldiers, but they have enough to do to keep down 
soi and Venetia. Austria, while intact, supported by Belgium and 
Holland, and in case of need by Prussia, was a check to the ambition of 
a French despot or to the madness of a French republic, which was use- 


| ful and, I might say, indispensable to you and to ourselves, and you have 


done and are doing all that you can without actual war to break her up.” 

These are the words of Guizot in 1860. As we read them we almost 
despair of human foresight. The forecasts of a learned historian and 
experienced statesman turn out, when put to the test, worth just a little 
less than the prophecy of the gypsy who foretold to Queen Hortense the 
fortune of her child. ‘*She prophesied,” said Mr. Senior’s informant, 
‘*that he would rise to the highest eminence of power and fame, and 
would be killed by a bullet entering his forehead.” The fortune-teller, it 
is true, erred as to the mode of Louis Napoleon's death. Her error is 
pardonable. She doubtless foresaw Sedan, and did not believe that even 
a Bonaparte could have left the field alive. 
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Six Months in Ascension, An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Ex- 
pedition. By Mrs. Gill. (London: John Murray. 1878.)—In this pleasant 
little volume we have a very readable account of one of those expeditions 
*o distant parts so frequently undertaken by astronomers for the purpose 

entific observations. Mr. David Gill is a Scotch astronomer, who 
sained a high reputation within the last few years by his observations 
investigations as well as by some ingenious inventions. As a scien- 
partner and assistant of Lord Lindsay he accompanied the latter to 

Mauritius, in 1874, to observe the transit of Venus. He there became 

vinced that observations of the transit could not lead to entirely 

tain results, and wrote some articles on the necessity of finding a 

tter method. The remarkably favorable opposition of Mars, in 1877, 
during which the planet approached nearer the earth than it had before 
done in our time, afforded him an opportunity to put in practice a plan 
of observations by which he believed a single observer could derive a more 
exact value of the solar parallax than it was possible to obtain from the 
transit of Venus. The result was an expedition upon which hardly 
any one but an enthusiast would have thought of embarking. It was 
necessary to find some accessible point not far from the equator where 


| fine weather and a fine atmosphere would be tolerably sure to be found 


during the two months which were favorable for the observations. The 
point finally chosen was Ascension, a nearly barren island, only a few 
miles in extent, lying in the South Atlantic Ocean, west of Africa, and 
occupied by the British Government as a naval coaling station. The 
instrument which Mr. Gill took with him to make the necessary measure- 
ments on Mars was one excellently adapted to the purpose, a heliometer 
loaned by Lord Lindsay. The observations were entirely successful, and 
after their completion the astronomer returned home to compute the 
result, a work on which he is now engaged. 

Mr. Gill was accompanied by his wife, an arrangement which has 
resulted in our having embodied in the book before us a much more 
detailed history of the expedition than would otherwise have been 
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possible. The work cannot claim attention on the ground of great 
novelty of scene or of striking adventure. The experience was little more 
than that of every voyager to equatorial regions at the present day, and 
the story has been told a great many times. Happily for the book- 
maker the reading world never wholly tires of hearing the tale of travel, 
and many readers who have circumnavigated the globe in their libraries 
may gain, through Mrs, Gill’s nimble pen, some new glimpses of life at 
those numberless little military posts with which Great Britain has 
girdled the globe. A certain scientific flavor is given to the book by an 
introduction from the hand of the astronomer, in which is found one of 
the most complete and accurate histories of previous attempts to measure 
the sun’s distance which has yet appeared in an English dress. This is 
the feature which will most commend the book to the scientific reader. 
He will notice with interest the curious mutations in the opinions of the 
astronomers of the present day respecting the true distance of the sun. 
First we had Encke’s estimate of ninety-five millions and upwards. 
Then, about twenty years ago, this was proved wrong, and the distance 
suddenly jumped down to ninety-one millions. Much speculation 
was rife respecting the extraordinary error of the old determination, 
hut few were found to dispute the new one. 
have been going upward ever since, and Professor Airy’s deter- 
mination from the recent transit of Venus is ninety-three millions, an 
estimate as near to the old rejected value as to the one which first took 
its place. 


English Plays, selected, edited, and arranged by Henry Morley, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at University College. With illustrations. 
(London and New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
third volume of ‘Cassell’s Library of English Literature,’ is, like its pre- 
decessors, whoily independent of the other issues of the series. Professor 
Morley has before now, in the ‘Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,’ and in 
the ‘Journal of a London Playgoer,’ shown his liking for the stage and 
his qualifications as a critic of the acted drama. He has not here attempt- 
ed that full history of the rise and fall of the ample dramatic literature 
of our language which we hope some day to see written with a due sense 
of its importance. To use his own words (p. 271, note), ‘‘ The book is not 
a history, but a series of specimens, with no more narrative than is neces- 
sary to explain coherently when and by whom each piece was written.” 
It is rather, it seems to us, a series of analyses of typical and characteris- 
tic plays, with abundant extracts, arranged in chronological order, and 
accompanied by brief biographies of the dramatists as they succeed each 
other on the stage of life. It is more than a series of specimens, especi- 
ally in that it is philosophically planned, and is historical in its method ; 
it is much more than a mere catalogue. It does, in fact, for the whole 
long line of English dramatic literature what Charles Lamb did for the 
Shaksperian period in his ‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets.’ 
Lamb gave but little more than extracts with his own fine criticism. 
Professor Morley, as we have said, sets his specimens in a narrative of 
the plot of the play from which they are taken. His criticism is not as 
acute or as searching as Lamb's; but it is unpretending, direct, and, in 
the main, admirable. 
his subject is evidently first-hand, and he writes with real liking for the 
drama. No better general view of English dramatic literature from its 
rude origin to its final wasting away—if, indeed, it has wasted away—no 
better introduction to the study of it, can be recommended than this 
volume of Professor Morley’s. 

The first play analyzed is one from the Wakefield Mysteries; the last 
is the “School for Scandal.” While the supremacy of Shakspere is 
well brought out, the space devoted to him is wisely restricted, to the 
benefit of other and less familiar dramatists ; Marlowe’s ‘‘ Doctor Faus- 
tus,” for instance, has allotted to it twelve double-columned pages. The 
account of the English drama of this century is somewhat too slight and 
meagre ; surely the poetic plays of the first quarter of the century which 
have survived until the last quarter deserve mention—‘‘ Damon and 
Pythias,” the ‘*‘ Honeymoon,” and John Howard Payne’s *‘ Brutus.” Re- 
cognition might also have been accorded to some of the few true comedies 
of more recent date, such as ‘‘ Masks and Faces,’’ by Messrs. Charles 
Reade and Tom Taylor, and ‘ Caste,” by the late Mr. Robertson, and 
** Sweethearts,” by Mr. W. S. Gilbert. In a minor point or two Professor 
Morley errs: (p. 429) Sheridan altered ‘‘ Pizarro” from Kotzebue ; he 
did not himself translate it, being ignorant of German. It might be 


fairly inferred from the paragraph (p. 424) including among the younger 
Colman’s successful works ‘‘ The Iron Chest,” ‘‘a drama in which John 
Kemble played,” that this actor had performed in the play with success. 
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| The fact is that the piece was damned when Kemble acted in it, and was 
only accepted afterward when the author brought it out at his own theatre 
with Elliston as Sir Edward Mortimer. 

The book is well made, containing nearly four hundred and fifty double- 
columned quarto pages, with an ample index to plays and dramatists and 
another to the notes. It is embellished with nearly eighty woodcuts, 
fairly engraved, of which the subjects have been chosen with unusual apt- 
ness, and are, with a few exceptions, really illustrations to the text. They 
include portraits, views of theatres and of scenes, sketches of costumes, 
etc. Those accompanying Elkanah Settle’s ‘‘ Empress of Morocco,” taken 
from the original edition, are most appropriate and interesting. 


Coal; its History and Uses. By Professors Green, Miall, Thorpe, 
| Riicker, and Marshall. Edited by Professor Thorpe. (London and New 
| York: Maemillan & Co. 363 pp. 1878.)—This book consists of ten 

popular lectures on five important subjects connected with coal. They 
' were given by the authors in the order named on the title-page, two lec- 
tures on each of the following topics: Geology of Coal ; Plants and Ani- 
mals of the Coal-Measures ; The Chemistry of Coal ; Coal as a Source of 
Warmth and Power; The Coal Question. Although not uniformly cast 
in a mould adapted to the comprehension of a popular audience, these 
lectures present in a sufficiently popular manner the different phases of 
| a subject which, from every point of view, is most intimately interwoven 
| with modern life. In the first four lectures the reader has spread before 

him the history of coal, beginning with the elements of stratigraphical geo- 
logy, the special conditions of land, water, and vegetation that render pos- 


| sible the formation of coal in general, the special description of the coal- 
| measures of the United Kingdom, and a description of the plants and 
| animals of that period. The two lectures on the Chemistry of Coal treat 
of the nature of the changes from plant to coal ; the differences between 
coals ; of inflammable gas and safety-lamps, and of the principal pro- 
| ducts of coal, viz.: gas, oil, colors, and paraffine. The physics of the 
subject are treated in a very clear manner under ‘‘Coal as a Source of 
Warmth and Power.” 

The reader is led up to an appreciation of the intimate relation of this 
fuel to modern wealth and comfort, and to the realization of the enormous 
extent to which the wealth and power of Great Britain are conditioned by 
cheap coal ; and in view of this, the last two chapters on the Coal Ques- 
tion would have an interest apart from the additional value they possess 
as a remarkably able and dispassionate discussion of the subject. The 
coal produced in the United Kingdom in 1876 contained the energy equal 
to more than 3,000,000,000 of adult laborers. This product—133} mil- 
lion tons—when compared with the carefully estimated net available coal 
at a less depth than 4,000 feet, viz., 145,500 million tons, does not seem 
very significant till we realize that the production is increasing in a geo- 
metrical ratio at a rate that doubles the annual output every twenty years. 
This rate of increase would make the yearly product in 1936 equal to 
; 1,0034 million tons, and would have exhausted the choicest and most ac- 

cessible quarter of the available coal. If continued, it would exhaust the 
coal-fields in 125 years. But this rate could not go on till exhaustion, 
because, as Professor Marshall shows, long before that time the increased 
‘cost of extraction would do away with the cheapness which conditions the 
| demand. The introduction of greater economies in the cost of production 
and diminution of waste will be at once discounted by an extension of con- 
sumption ; and legal restrictions regarding waste, export duty, etc., 
would inevitably raise the cost. The conclusion arrived at is, that Eng- 
land’s industrial wealth and power are built up on and maintained by 
cheap coal ; and that this can be enjoyed only on the condition that this 
fuel be raised and used up as fast and as freely as possible ; that as soon 
as it shall become necessary to save, it will not matter how large the store 
of unmined coal may be, the sceptre of manufacturing power will depart 
to more favored lands. The chief hope is that the change may be sufli- 
ciently gradual to admit of an adaptation to the new order of things. 
The author does not look upon the subversion of the manufacturing in- 
dustry as synonymous with social or even material ruin. 

The book is well illustrated and almost wholly written in an attrac- 
tive style. 








Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier ; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting 
Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. By ‘‘ Maori.” (London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1878.)—Nepaul, bounded on the north by the 
great range of the Himalayas, extends southward as far as the province 
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of Behar, a country rich in varied forms of vegetation and remarkable 
for the intelligence of its native inhabitants and the beauty of its forests 
ind scenery. Plains yellow with grain and groves of plantain and bam- 
boo extend to the south and east as far as the sacred Ganges, interspersed 
with the fragile villages of the natives and dotted at long intervals by the 
tall chimney of some indigo factory. Along its northern frontier are vast 
tracts of jungle, the home of the tiger, the boar, and the Indian buffalo, 
while in the rivers the alligator shows his black snout on the surface as 
he awaits the unsuspecting approach of an evening meal. In the midst 
of this country and among its black and uncivilized inhabitants the in- 
digo planters have established themselves, and, living so far apart that 
only rare meetings are possible, they rule the villages under the control 
of their factories with an almost patriarchal sway. 
rented from the native cwners, the working classes going with it and be- 
coming the dependents of the factory. The Englishmen who control the 
planting and manufacture of indigo have little society except that of 
their native dependents. The national characteristics and customs are in 
no way lost by this isolation, however. Once a year, while the new plants 
are growing and the vats are dry, the English residents gather together 
at the Planters’ Club on their horses or elephants, and, accompanied by 
their suites of dusky retainers, spend several days in the enjoyment of 
each other’s society. The natives assemble in crowds to see the British 
sport of horse-racing and take their first lessons in the occult science of 
betting, while in the evening, among Indian jungles and almost within 
hearing of the tiger’s roar, the company dance to the familiar strains of 
the ‘* Blue Danube ” 

Except for these few days of relaxation the life of a foreigner is dull 
and hard. The natives try to cheat him in a hundred ways, and a cease- 
less watchfulness is imperative. When an opportunity occurs hunts are 
organized on a great scale, tiger-hunting with elephants being the favo- 
rite sport. Our author’s descriptions of these scenes are vivid and mi- 
nute, but the stay-at-home reader must take them on trust. We were 
much interested in the fate of the greedy tiger who was choked while 
trying to swallow a bullock’s knee like a pill, and still more in the fasti- 
dious alligator in whose stomach were found the bracelets of a dozen 
Indian maidens who had formed the petits morceaux of his varied menu. 
Many interesting facts are given concerning the habits of wild animals, 
and the mooted question of a tiger’s maximum length receives much atten- 
tion, but there is too much of ‘“ pig-sticking,” and the slaughter of ani- 
mals generally, for readers who are not moved by actual participation in 
the excitement of the hunt. The book is published in a very handsome 


form. 





Russlands Geschichte und Politik, dargestellt in der Geschichte des 
russischen hohen Adels. Von Dr. Arthur Kleinschmidt, Docenten der 
Geschichte an der Universi¢iit zu Heidelberg. (Cassel. New York: L. W. 
Schmidt. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 560.)—Exhaustive books on Russia, on her 
history, social life, and economical conditions, are multiplying ; and Dr, 
Kleinschmidt’s work is one of the best among those known to us, not 
excepting D. Mackenzie Wallace’s, which is probably the best in the 
English language. The latter contains an excellent chapter on the 
Russian ‘‘ Noblesse,” in which the peculiar features of the titled class of 
the Empire (for a real aristocracy does not exist there) are clearly drawn, 
in contradistinction to the nobilities of western Europe—of Gcrmany 
France, or England. Dr. Kleinschmidt’s introduction to his exceedingly 
rich collection of biographies of Russian nobles confirms and completes 
Wallace’s statements by fuller historical touches, though he naturally 
leaves large gaps in the general picture, to be filled up by deductions 
from the individual sketches following. 

The history of the Russian nobility—considering the whole of the his- 
tory, even Wallace would not object to this term—begins with the year 
1015, when the Grand Prince Vladimir, of the house of Rurik, at his 
death divided his realm between eleven sons and a nephew. Divisions 
followed divisions, and conflicts were numerous in proportion. Early in 
the thirteenth century the Mongols subjugated the country, but, instead 
of fostering splits and dissensions among the vanquished, they introduced 
a unity of power amgng them by making the Grand Prince of Moscow a 
supreme vassal. The Muscovite princes eventually felt strong enough to 
cope with their protectors, and Ivan IIT. (1462-1505) shook off their yoke. 
The smaller princes became his subjects, and were soon robbed of their 


appanages. ‘he boyars, or great landed proprietors, of Muscovy were by | 


him and his successors placed on a level with the formerly sovereign, 
princely descendants of Rurik. Ivan IV., the Terrible (1533-1584), bent 
on making his own favor the sole source of distinction, ‘‘ madly worked 
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| the rope, the rack, and the axe against the nobles, and cut off their heads 

like poppy-heads.” He completed the genealogical book of his grand- 

father, and made noble rank and precedence depend not upon degrees of 

descent from Rurik, Gedimin of Lithuania, or other high ancestors, but 

upon service at the court or in the army. The family which counted 

most officials of high rank thus became the most distinguished. This or- 
| der of rank, the Miestnitchestvo, led to endless disputes, for which the 
| weapons were drawn from jealously-watched records of service. These dis- 
putes were often ludicrous, and sometimes, as when the respective rank of 
| commanders in a campaign was in question, grave and disastrous. Dur- 
| ing the civil wars caused by the Pseudo-Dimitris, after the extinction of 
the Rurik dynasty, the nobility, long degraded, showed itself mostly un- 
patriotic and selfish. When the house of Romanoff was in 1613 raised 
to the throne, chosen on account of its insignificance, an attempt was 
made to restore the influence of the nobles in the government, as it had 
existed in early times. Ukases were issued in the name of the czar, who 
“*commanded,” and of the boyars, who *‘ determined.” The latter be- 
| came, however, only * privileged slaves in a land of universal slavery.” 
| They evaded the public service, spent their time in gluttony and profligacy 


; 
and quarrelled about precedence. Fedor IIL., disgusted with this state of 
affairs, burned the official records of service, had the golden book of no- 
bility republished, and decreed the perfect equality of all titled families. 
His successor, Peter the Great, the most uncompromising of autocrats, 
in his eagerness to transform Russia, put the nobility under his iron heel, 
treating it to the lash and the knout, often with his own hand. To add 
humiliation to degradation, he made princes his buffoons. He ennobled 
foreigners, and even a Jew, Shafiroff ; made the son of a peasant, Men- 
shikoff, a prince ; and introduced the new titles of count and baron. 
| Nobility was henceforward to offer no advantages of promotion in the 
service, but service to lead to nobility, temporary and hereditary. The 
nobles were bound to serve, and by undergoing a degrading punish- 
ment lost their rank for ever. After the death of Peter the Great (1725) 


"~~ 


and his widow, Catharine I. (1727), the boyars regained influence under 
Peter II., and on his death (1780) offered the throne to Anna of Cour- 
land on specified conditions. On ascending it she tore the written com- 
pact, and then took bloody revenge on those who dared to limit her pre- 
rogative. Apraxin, a Prince Volkonski, a Prince Golitzyn, were among 
her buffoons. No change took place under Elizabeth. Peter ITI. exempt- 
ed the nobility from corporal punishment. Catharine IT. flattered, dis- 
tinguished, and employed it in various ways, but preserved her absolute 
sway intact. Alexander I. and Nicholas acted like her in the main. 
Alexander II., by emancipating the serfs, struck the last blow at the pre- 
rogatives of the nobles, and plunged hundreds of titled families into 
comparative or absolute poverty, thus punishing them for their long 
grinding of the peasants, but leaving noble and peasant in equally 
abject submission to the behests of autocracy. 

After thus sketching, in brief outlines, the course of the general his- 
tory of the Russian nobility, a course so utterly unlike the changes of 
the feudal organizations in the Romanic and Germanic states of Europe, 
the author proceeds to give connected accounts of all the prominent no- 
ble families of the Empire of the ezars, writing the life of every his- 
torical member. His main divisions refer respectively to ‘* Extinct fami- 

the houses of Rurik and Gedimin), * Still flourishing families 
n d from Rurik or Gedimin,” ** Old boyar houses not descended 
f rik,” ** Russian princely houses of foreign descent,” ‘ Russian 








cc ilies of foreign descent,” ‘* Families raised to princely dignity 
fr. inks of the common nobility,” ‘* Families raised to the digni- 
ty s from the ranks of the common nobility,” and ** Piurvenus.” 
Son sue families are represented by single or few members ; others, 


such as the Dolgorukis and Muravieffs, by an uncommon variety of char- 
acters, ranging from brutal executioners to sentimental revolutionists, 
The vicissitudes of some families and individuals are amazing. The 
sketches are crammed with events and dates, to a degree which renders 
_ the book much more valuable for reference—lists rendering reference easy 
—than enjoyable as reading matter, especially to those little familiar 
with Russian history and Russian names of men and places. Warriors, 
courtiers, and diplomatists whose influence has been important in shap- 
ing the grand destinies of the Empire, such as Pozharski, Suvoroff, Die- 
bitsch, Paskevitch, Potemkin, the Orloffs, Golitzyns, Vorontzoffs, and 
Gortchakoffs, are presented in full portraits. The Princess Lieven is the 
most interesting of the female characters, besides the empresses regnant, 


| 

| who constantly appear in the background, with power and passions 
| equally unchecked. The author narrates court events and draws per- 
sonal traits with the frankness and impartiality of a man entirely remote 
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from the scene, and bent on giving unvarnished facts from which the 
reader may draw his conclusions. He has derived his information from 
ample materials, and his accuracy is striking. 


Sketches of Animal Life and Habits. Pp. 208. Leisure- Time Studies, 
chiefly Biological. Pp. 381. (New York: R. Worthington. 1878.)—In 
two attractive volumes Dr. Andrew Wilson has brought together sketches, 
essays, and lectures written or delivered at intervals during a long life as 
a teacher of natural history. The ‘Sketches’ treat pleasantly of ani- 
malcules, deep-sea creatures, sea-anemones and sea-urchins, crabs, in- 
sects, and fishes, concluding with a brief account of some ‘‘foot-prints on 
the sands of time” more literal than were in the poet’s mind. The reader 
misses the evidence of individual observation of the animals themselves, 
but the sketches are imbued with the spirit of a true lover of nature who 
perhaps has seen more than his modesty allows him to express. Indeed, 
the author lays no claim to originality, but aims to ‘‘afford to general 
readers, and especially the young, some popular and yet trustworthy 
ideas regarding some of the most interesting groups of the animal world.” 
We wish we could say that all the statements ‘‘ possess the merit of cor- 
rectness,” as they certainly should in a volume for the young ; but in the 
chapter upon ‘‘ Some Odd Fishes” occur the following, which are, to say 
the least, misleading : The mucus or slime of fishes is twice spoken of as 
‘‘ot/y matter.” The author implies that with all living sturgeons the 
scale armor is only partial, whereas the ‘‘shovel-nose” of our Western 
rivers is completely mailed. Socketed teeth are denied to all fishes, and 
the ‘‘hag” is said to have but a single large tooth. Amphioxus is cred- 
ited with a * hyoid bone,” there being really no bone in its whole body. 
The outline of the hippocampus’s head is said to resemble ‘‘ exactly” that 
of a horse. The correspondence of the bony framework of the fins with 
that of the higher vertebrate limb is regarded as clear, whereas the precise 
homology is far from being ascertained. Most of the illustrations are 
both handsome and accurate, but that of the lamprey shows no sign of 
the seven spiracles on the side of the neck by which it is most readily 
distinguished. 

The ‘ Leisure-Time Studies’ are mostly discussions of important bi- 
ological questions, although three of them, ‘‘Some Animal Architects,” 
‘*A Summer’s Day,” and ‘* What [ Saw in an Ant’s Nest,” would have 
found more appropriate places in the smaller volume just noticed. The 
essay last named seems to be the only indication of our author's desire 
and ability to do what his writings purport to encourage in others, 
namely, ‘‘ original observation of the habits of animals.” But Dr. Wil- 
son certainly thinks for himself, and his treatment of ‘“* The Genesis of 
Life,” ‘* The Law of Likeness,” and ‘*The Origin of Nerves” tends to 
induce a thoughtful consideration of topics which have a bearing outside 
the province of the professed naturalist. In ‘ Biology in Education” 
occurs the following passage : 

‘*That bays or girls should leave school ignorant of the grand facts 
of biology, unable to give any intelligent account of the constitution of 
the world in which they live, and unlearned in the phenomena of their 


own existence, is a fact in the present history of education for which the 
future will have good cause to blush.” 





Literary Essays. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D., Roosevelt Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878.)—The essays contained in this ~olume 
embrace a wide variety of subjects. One is on ** The True Natur’ of the 
Beautiful, and its relation to Culture”; another, on the ‘*‘ Confessions of 
Augustine ”; a third, on ** The Influence and Method of English Studies.’ 
In all there are eleven, on subjects connected more or less closely with 
wstheties or literature. Dr. Shedd is a fluent and versatile writer, but 
his manner of dealing with the subjects he writes of differs widely from 
that most in vogue nowadays with ordinary lay critics. With the empi- 
rical, artistic view of culture which judges all products of the mind by 
non-moral standards he has no sympathy. Like all theologians, he has a 
great belief in system, and he brings his system with him into whatever 
branch of human thought he enters. As he declares in his preface : 


‘Right or wrong, the opinions themselves spring out of one intuition. 
The tine art and the philology are kindred to each other ; the philosophy 
and the rhetoric are homogeneous in their spirit and tendency.” 

Mle adds that, so far as his own convictions are concerned, he ‘ finds 
some reason for confidence in the general correctness of his views in the 
fact that they are thus interlocked with each other from the first, and 
that the growth of his own mind has only interlaced them more and more.” 
The opening essay on the Beautiful was, it seems, composed in 1851, 





‘and all of the writer’s study of books and observation of man from that 
time to the present has only made him tenfold more certain that the 
theory of wsthetics then presented is the true one.” It would be im- 
possible in any small compass to give an adequate idea of the variety 
of opinions and ideas advanced by Dr. Shedd in this volume. The 


_ opinions are not always novel, but the arguments by which they are 





supported frequently are. Thus, the essay on the Beautiful is designed to 
show that ‘* neither music, nor painting, nor sculpture, nor architecture, 
nor poetry can properly be made the main instrument of human de- 
velopment”; that what we need is mainly ‘the culture that comes 
from science and religion”; that what ought to be done is * to bring 
the Beautiful under the problem of the True and the Good.” A great 
deal of this essay is interesting and valuable. Occasionally, in his zeal, 
Dr. Shedd advances an argument which strikes us as more novel than 
sound, as, for instance, when he urges the following, drawn from Roman 
history : 

** Which,” asks Dr. Shedd, ‘‘ is the venerable period in her history ? Is 
it to be sought for in the luxurious and (so far as Rome ever had it) the 
esthetic civilization of the empire, or in the intellectual and moral civili- 
zation of the monarchy and republic? All the strength and grandeur 
of the Roman character and of the Roman nationality lies back of the 
third Punic war. Nay, if Rome had been conquered by Carthage, and 
had gone out of political existence, its real glory, its proper historic 
renown, would have been greater than it is.” 

So again, in the essay on ‘‘The African Nature,” he makes the 
suggestion that what is needed to counteract the severity of the Puri- 
tan type is a new development in Africa, and he draws a sketch of this 
new sort of ‘‘coming man”: ‘‘ A mild, docile, musing, and recipient 
nature, which is to drink in all the influences that shall pour forth 
from the old and perhaps then declining civilizations of the other 
zones”; the “* artist’s nature, open at every pore, sensitive in every glo- 
bule and cell of tissue, pulsing with a warm and somewhat slumbrous 
life—a deep base for a high structure.” It is proper to say that this sug- 
gestion dates from a period when African colonization excited more hopes 
than it does now. The essays on ‘ Rhetoric” and ‘‘ English Literature ” 
will be found among the most valuable in the volume. 





Short History of German Literature. By James K. Hosmer, Professor 
of English and German Literature, Washington University, St. Louis ; 
Author of ‘‘The Color Guard,” ‘‘The Thinking Bayonet,” etc. (St. 
Louis : G. I. Jones & Co. 1879. 8vo, pp. 591.)—‘‘ The effort of this 
book is to give the main configuration of the literary landscape ; to show 
it in its proper perspective—the great peaks illuminated, the less impor- 
tant summits in a shadow that deepens as they grow lower ” (p. 476). By 
adhering to this maxim, Prof. Hosmer has succeeded in writing a very 
readable and valuable book, the best book for the general reader, on a 
subject extremely wearisome if treated in detail. Of mediocre authors 
German literature is full, and the memories of students and the general 
public should not be burdened with their names or characteristics ; 
these can be safely relegated to works not intended for continuous read- 
ing—to encyclopedias, dictionaries, and indexes. How high the line of 
shadow is drawn in this work may be judged when we find that no men- 
tion at all is made of Birger, Chamisso, Hauff, Voss, or Zschokke, and 
that Freytag is mentioned, and nothing more, and then only as a drama- 
tist. The author's picture of German literature would have lost almost 
nothing in clearness and unity if these figures and a few more had been 
inserted, and there would have been room enough gained and to spare by 
omitting some thirty-five pages on the Thirty Years’ War, ‘with a minute 
and interesting account of the Battle of Liitzen, and incidental descrip- 
tions of the uniforms worn by Tilly, Wallenstein, and Gustavus Adol- 
phus, together with the author’s emotions on visiting the spot where the 
latter fell : 

‘*T thought of the stain that had lain on the lichens there ; the cold 
mist charged heavily with the sulphurous reek of the combat. ~ 
At the inn my mind was too full for quiet sleep ; if my eyes closed, “twas 
to dream of smoking torches in the hands of men covered with dust and 
blood, and shining on the king’s body ; of the clatter of hammers driving 


coftin-nails, and of Wallenstein, red and spectral like the wild huntsman, 
swallowed up in the gloom and storm of the spectral night.” 


This passage is a very mild sample of a style which is too frequently 
pitched in a higher key than the subject warrants, and of the author's 
unfortunate fondness for taking us with him to towns and streets and 
professor’s houses which he himself, at any rate, visited with pleasure. 
We are reminded now and then of General Scott’s celebrated despatch 
beginning, ‘* After a hasty plate of soup.” Both these faults are easily 
accounted for, if not so easily condoned, in a work no doubt made up 
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from lectures delivered to the author’s classes in the West, and both, as well 
as sins of omission and defects of proportion, may be corrected, it is to be 
hoped, in a revised edition 
About a third of the whole history—too large a fraction—is taken up 
with German literature before Luther. Here the student should have 
been told what Old High-German and Middle High-German are, and that 
it is not enough to know modern German in order to read them. Then 
comes a thoroughly interesting chapter upon Luther, with numerous brief 
translations. To the misplaced account of the Thirty Years’ War suc- 
ceed the headings, Lessing (53 pp.), Klopstock, Wieland, and Herder 
29 pp.), Goethe (84 pp.), Schiller (59 pp.), the Romantic School (28 pp.), 
Heine (41 pp. !), and the Modern Era (22 pp.), the last being little more 
than the author’s personal impressions of Hermann Grimm, Von Ranke, 
the historian Mommsen, the chemist Mommsen, the physicist Kirchhoff, 
the Emperor William, and a German gymnasium. An excellent chapter 
on German style and its obscurity closes the volume. The author’s own 
style is clear and animated, and his statements are definite. It is hardly 
fair to the layman to use any German words whatever without translating 
them into English—and Mr. Hosmer does forget to translate in a few 
cases—or to tell the student that ‘‘Germans” means *‘ Shouters in bat- 
tle,” and that Friederike Brion was the prototype of Gretchen in * Faust,’ 
without informing him at the same time that opinions are divided on these 
points. The definition of epic poetry, as this term is used by the Germans, 
is not orthodox. We notice the following misprints and slips of the pen : 


Vorsehen for Versehen (p. 587), Leipsig everywhere for Leipsic, Perseus for 


Persius (p. 569), and /aut (loud) translated as if it were /auter (clear) (p. 
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T. LOUIS LAW 
THOMAS BRADBURN, BooksELLer, 


Paes Ann Street, New York. 
Monrace 'E, Prof. An Introduction to 


Italian Literature. With Selections, Notes, and Vecabu- 
lary. 1 vol., cloth, $1 25. 


FREYTAG, GUSTAV. Die Geschwister. $2 20. 
LOMENIE. Les Mirabeau. 2 vols. 8vo, $5. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer of Foreign Books and Periodicals, Boston 
{#™ Catalogues on application. 


W. CHRISTERN, 
° Foreign BookseHer and Importer, 
77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The principal publications of Charpentier, Didier, Didot, Ha- 
chette, a ste: » on hand; also, complete sets ot Tauchnitz’s | 
rit 


c irculars on application 


New York, 





New York, Batavia. 


_ Young Ladies. 


collection 
lassics. aca mailed on demand. European Periodicals 
received weekly, 


MissouRrl1, St. Louis, 1417 Lucas Place. 


SCHOOL.—Annual term, | 
October to June. Term fee, including use of library, $60 j 
_ Address HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean of Lay aw Faculty. | 


a w HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 


Wak A. C. MORGAN’S English, French, | 


and German Boarding-School tor Young L adies. 


T. AGNE s "St *HOOL, under direction of Rt. 


= ~~ _Rev ww. DOANE. Circulars sent on appl lication 





M* S. W.G. BRYAN’S Boarding-School for 


“New York, Mt. Morris. a 
ish Authors and Teubner’s Greek and Roman | ANE GREY SCHOOL, Diocesan Seminary. 
Opens Sept. 12, J. Linptey, A.M., Principal, 


reo + r oy . . . > | $s aor on 
JICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY—A | *ForCaalogae containing fi 
Preparatory School for Ann Arbor. Location, accommoda- 
tions, and other advantages unsurpassed. 
An extensive stock of Rare, Scarce, and Standard Books, at very | time. Terms $350 per year. Send tor cireul ar to Major 


For Catalogue containing full particulars apply to the President, 
DWARD H, MAGILL. 


Cadets admitted at any 

1 a Wisconsin, Racine (on the Lake Shore). 

R- ‘¢ INE COLLEGE begins September 5. The 
ollege and Grammar School open the same day. For cata- 

logue apply to the Rev JAMES DE Koven, D.D. 


Wants. 


*y | Jf GRADUATE who has studied two years at 
« Germar universities would accept a pennies in a college for 
the next collegiate year to teach German and English to advanced 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. | classes. Particulars and references on application. Address 
WR: S. P. 1RKS S Board ng and Day School for TEACHER, office Nation 
4 


Young Ladies and Misses. 


Cc ircula ars sent on applic ation. — 


A “HARVARD mathematician will assist by 
letter. A. S. C., 20 Third Street, N. E., , Washington, D.C. 


| 
| G $ uf d 
a A YOUNG MAN of Deg 8 tfications an 





literary tastes (college graduate '76) desires a pam as 
private secretary. Satisfactory references. Address SPE 


RO, Box 
464, New York City. 





[PV ANTED—A fluent writer and expert mana- 

ger to conduct the Insurance Department of a well- 

7. | established New York journal, Address, stating present engage- 
ment, JOURNAL, P. O, Box 3200, New York City, 
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flelhotype. 
Permanent Photographic Book Illustrations. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY are producers of 
Book Illustrations by the Heliotype, Photo-lithographic, 





Photo-engraving processes Employed by the United State 
Government in Mlustrating Scientific and Medical Reports, by Sci 
entific, Historical, and other learned Societies, by the leading 
publishers, and for illustrating Town and Family Histories, etc., 
etc 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintir 


Drawings and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, Med 
and Scientific objects, Antiquities, etc., et 


For terms and specimens apply to the 
HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


1, Mass 


220 Devonshire Street, Bc 


dion ss 
The L:merson Steel Portrait. | 


** The portrait [by Rowse, in crayon ; considered the best portrait 
of Emerson in his prime] is a remarkable likeness, and happily 


renders the sweatness and serenity of expression which are chara¢ 


teristic of Mr. Emerson. Mr. Schoft’s engraving reproduces all the } 
essential qualities of expression and treatment in the original with 
surprising fidelity. It isa sympathetic, and nota merely mechanical, 


@ piece of work ; and it evinces a power of drawing, and a teeling for 
subtle qualities of form and light and shade, which are most rare 
among modern engravers. The quality of the well-detined yet 
softly-melting edge in the contours of the face seems really wonder- 
ful, and the sureness and economy of line and touch by which the 
total result is reached entitle the work to rank among very unc 
mon achievements.""—7 he Nation, Fanuary 2, 1879 

“T think the work one of very remarkable excellence. I have 
seen no recent piece of portraiture so good, and I believe t! I 
yraving will hold place among the best-engraved portraits Pro- | 
ecor harles E. Norton 





Proof-impressions of the Engraving (price 
$10) may be obtained direct from the engraver, 
Mr. S. A. SCHOFF, Newtonville, Mass., or 
may be ordered through any dealer in prints in | 
the United States. 


ANGS & CO., Auctioneers, 656 Broad- 

way, New York. Monpay and Tuespay, Feb. 17 and 18: 
Standard, Illustrated, and Rare, Costly and Valuable, 
BOOKS, many of them in fine bindings—Astle’s Origin and Pro- 
gress of Writing, 4to, half-morocco, 1876; Augustine, Of the Citie 
of God, folio, 1610; Baird, Brewer, ‘and Ridgway, North American 
Birds, 3 vols.; Barnard’s Drawing from Nature, royal 8vo, 1877; 
Barrett's Magus, 4to, half-morocco; Beaumont and Fletcher, 2 
vols. royal 8vo, calf; Beauties of England and Wales, 25 vols. &vo, 
calf; Braght, Het Bloedig Toonel, folio, 1685; Burns’s Works, | 
- vols. 4to, half-morocco, 1867 ; Calvin’s Commentarie on Genesis, | 
£° 1578; Casanova, Memoirs de, 6 vols., 1876; Catlin's Indian | 
| 

| 

| 





ortfolio, folio, half-turkey ; Dance of Death, copperplates, by M 
Merian, gto, 1724 ; De Ghuy, Etc hings, folio, half-vellum ; Dickens’s 
Works, 30 vols. r2mo, calf, Lond.; Dramatists of the Reformation, 
12 vols. Bvo, L. P.; D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy, 6 vels., 
L. P. ; Encyclopedia Britannica, 22 vols. 4to; Encyclopaedia M« 
tropolitana, 29 vols. 4to, half-calf; Gillray’s Works, including the 
suppressed plates, ,2 vols. folio; Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana 
Vetustissima, half morocco; Hogarth’s Works, folio, half-turkey, 
1822; Illustrated London News, 47 vols. ; Jackson's Wood Engrav- 
ing, bvo, halt-morocco, 1861 ; Jones's Grammar of Ornament, 1668 ; 

onson (Ben), Works, 9 vols., tree-calf; King’s Study-Book of 

edizval Architecture, 4 vols. ; Kit-Cat Club, Portraits, folio, half- 
turkey; Lavater, 5 vols. 4to, calf, 17% ; Luther's Translation of the 
Bible, folio, 1673; Monthly Microscopical Journal, 18 vols, 8vo; 
Musee de Peinture, to vols., half-calf; Novelists’ Magazine, 23 vols 
8vo, calf; Paxton's Magazine of Botany, 16 vols., half-cali; Ra- 
cinet’s Polychromatic Ornament, folio ; Samuels’s Ornithology of 
New England, royal 8vo; Schoolcraft’s Information concerning the 
Indians, 5 vols, ; Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, Life, etc., 52 vols., 
half-turkey ; Shakespeare, edited by Clarke, 3 vols. 4to, half-moroc 
co; Shakespeare, Knight’s Pictorial, g vols., calf; Shaw's Dresses 
and Decorations afthe Middle Ages, 2 vols., 1843; Strutt’s Dress 
and Habits of the People of England, 2 vols. gto, 1842; Thacke- 
ray’s Works, 22 vols. 8vo, half-c alf; Turner Gallery, 60 plates, at- 
las folio, half-turkey ; White’s Account of the Regular Gradation 
in Man and Animals, 4to, 1799; Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, 
6 vols. royal 8vo. Also a lot of MUSIC from the library « Pthe late 
Geo. T. Strong, Esq 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Authorised Reprints of 


’ © y 
Blackwood’s Magazine for Fanuary. 
CONTENTS: The Elector’s Catechism. John Caldigate 
—Part X. The Haven of Carmel. A Medium of Last Century. 
—Part I. Heather. Contemporary Literature: Journalists and 
Magazine Writers.—The Novels of Alphonse Daudet.—The Affghan 
War and its Authors. 


E7he British Quarterly Review for 


Fanuary. 

CONTENTS: London Gas. Daniel Manin. What is Science ? 
a Equality and Theories of Comprehension. Mr. Arnold 
on ondary Education. Restorations. The Viceroy and the 
Amir. Contemporary Literature. 

Subscription, $4 a year for each; $7 forthetwo. Less than half 
the price of the ish editions 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 





AVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New 
York, Dealer in Valuable Second-hand Books, has always 

.on Sale 25,000 volumes or more of Ancient and Modern Books in 
various departments of Literature, for Public and Private Libraries 
PRICED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of portions ot 
the Stock are issued from time to time, and will be forwarded to 





book-buyers free of postage t 
Orders for any obtainable books, American or foreign, promptly 
filled at the lowest prices. } 





INDER for the Nation, convenient for receiv- 

ing the current nugnete, also for permanent binder. Holds 

one volume. Price 25 cefits ; by mail, go cents (stamps). Address 
THE NATION, Box 2s, New York 


Nation. 
rHE 


Popular Science Monthly 


SUTPRPLERER 2. 


NEW ISSUE—No. 1 


CONTENTS: 
fTHE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev, William Cunningham. 


PHE ALCOHOL QUESTION IV. Advantages and Disadvan 
tages of Alcohol. By Sir William W. Gull V. The Utility of 
Alcohol in Health and in Disease. By Dr, C. Murchison 
VI. Alcohol and Individuality; or, Why did he become a 
Drunkard ? By Dr. Moxon, VII. The Action and Uses of Al 
coholic Drinks. By Dr. S. Wilks. VIII. Temperance vs. Ab- 
stinence. By Dr. Risdon Bennett. UX. A Casual Conversation 

on the Subject. By Dr. Radcliffe. X. Temperance and its 

Boundaries. By Dr. Kidd. XI. The Place —~ Use of Alcohol 

1s an Article of Diet. By Mr. Brudenell Carter. XII. Results 

of Experience in the Use ot Alcohol. By Dr. Garrod. 


The 








PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNITED STATES. By G. Stanley 
Hall 


THE FAIRY-LORE OF SAVAGES. By J. A. Farrer 


GRAVITATION AS A FACTOR IN THE ORGANIC 
WORLD. By William Crookes, F.R.S 


SUPPOSED CHANGES IN THE MOON By Richard A. 
Proctor 


THE WEALTH OF ENGLAND. By Robert Giffen 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. By Anthony Trollope 

rHE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN, By Mrs, A. Suther- 
land Orr, 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF HYDROPHOBIA 
By Joseph Fayrer 


THE ORIGIN OF NERVES. By Dr. Andrew Wilson 
THE MUSIC OF COLOR AND MOTION 


8vo, paper, 50cts. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and <s1 Broadway, New York 


fFror SALE—The first fifteen volumes of The 


Nation. ISAAC SHARPLESS, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


My Annual Catalogue 


Of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEED FOR 187g, rich in 
engravings, from original photographs, will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. Customers of last season need not write for it. I offer 
one of = largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which were grown 6n my 
six seed farms. Printed directions for cultivation on each package. 
All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to name ; so far that, 
should it prove otherwise, I will refillthe order gratis. The origi- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marble- 
head Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I 
invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed di- 
rectly from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best strain. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIA 





[~-} 
JAMES ]. H. € emORY, 
= Marblehead, Mass 
—_—— — = 





FIRE INS @ ANCE. 
U.S. BRANCH © SE oF 
af. [cr Oem 
LA CATISSE Cz EVERALE 
OF PA &S 
WESTERN UNION BUI py i NEW YORK 
Assets in the U.S., Jan 1, 1879 a bd «Uae . . 449,490 61 


I = ra ao EE Ey x 179,437 04 


Liabilities 
S.: 


UIS DE COMEAU, E Je Rham & Co. 

AS. COUDERT, Jr, Coudert Bros. 

AS. RENAULD, Esq., or Kenauld, Francois & Co. 
JULIEN LE CESNE, Resident Sec’y. 
r. }. TEMPLE, Manager for Middle States 


Liverpool & Lon- 
don and Globe 


Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 


FIRE ASSETS fea Patt ty 
FIRE LIABILITIES, : 


FIRE SURPI US for Policyholders, 


TRUSTEES tN 


LO 
CH 
CH 


$8,886,997 89 
3,031,245 60 


$5,855,752 29 


SURPLUS over all Liabilities held by Trustees in 
New York, : ‘ ; é ; ; $1,768,131 5) 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
J. E. PULSFORD, Resident Manager. 
WM. HENRY EATON, Assistant Manager. 


GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Assistant Manager. 
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| BROWN BROTHERS & Co, 


sg WALL STREET, 





} IssuE COMMERCIAL ann TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 
pay SEO, LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 
HAVE FOR SALE SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PER. 
MANENT INVESTMENT. 


G. & G. C WARD, 


we AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY. 


s2 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


[0 UNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
2 WALL STREET, NEW YorK, 


Issue LETTERS OF CREDIT or CIRCULAR NOTES on the 
UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
Available for Travellers in all parts of the world. 


ialaapatiiegny: T. MEREDITH, 
3 


7 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER. 
CIAL PAPER. 


CY NARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Sailing from New York every Wednesday. From Boston once a 
week, 

RATES OF PASSAGE: 


CABIN—@80, $100, and $130, gold, according to accommodation 
Return tickets on favorable terms. 
STEERAGE—@28 currency. For freight or passage apply to 
C. G, FRANCKLYN, 
Bowling Green, New York. 
aj OFS. GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday trom 
Bremen Pier, toot of Third Street, Hoboken. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN. 





First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60 gold. Steerage, $30 currency 
For Freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGEnTs, 
2 Bowling Green 


CHocoLatT DEvINcK, 


175 Rue Str. Honore, Paris. 


“HORS CONCOURS.” 


Sweet, Vanilla, and Fancy Chocolates of all kinds, and Pur: 
Cocoas. Used in the principal Hotels of New York, and 
for sale by leading Grocers and 
Confectioners. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 62 PINE STREET. 
_J_J. CAUCHOIS, Sole Agent. 





E, L. LENTILHON. 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


PERFECTLY SAFE. 





Especially adapted for use in the St. Germain Student Lamp 


CHAS. PRATT & CO.. 


Box 3050. New York 


Fragrant Vanity Fatr. 


A NEW CIGARETTE, 








Gotten up in honor of the Paris Award. Each Cigarette bears c 
of the Paris Medal and brand, Parisian style. Our Tobacco am 
Cigarettes are better than ever, and unsurpassed for Purity, Deb 
cacy, and Excellence. ae size Sigarettes, with any NAME, 
MONOGRAM, CREST, or DESIGN, to order, at for ~ 
Samples on receipt of postage stamp. Samples of our Asthmati 
and Catarrh Cigarettes, each, 25 cents by mail. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. 





V. 


bears cu 





Y 


